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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return if unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS. 

Those who send photographs are requested to state the price required 
for reproduction, otherwise when payment ts requested tt will be made at 
the usual rates of the journal. Only the actual photographer or owner of 
the copyright can be treated with. 

The charge for small Advertisements of porwr for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., ts 5s. for 40 words and under, and is. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, IV.C. 


| TUBE, TRAIN, .. 
(ae TRAM AND. CAR. 


NE does not need to be very deeply read in the 
literature of the early nineteenth century to realise 
the enthusiasm and hope inspired by Mr. Stephenson’s 
application of steam to locomotive purposes. There 
was no end to the visions of the future which dawned 

on the imagination of the men of that time. They saw, as the 
greatest poet of his age said, 
** The heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales.” 

It appeared then as though steam were to be the master factor 
in the world’s regeneration. It has indeed played a very great 
part, but how surprised would the men of the twenties and 
thirties be to find that before a century had passed away the age 
of steam seemed to be approaching its end, and the dawn of 
another power had come. Mr. Arthur H. Beavan, who has just 
published a book under the title given above, is as enthusiastic 
about the future of electrical locomotion as ever Stephenson was 
about steam. He thinks that electrical traction will ultimately 
supplant all other motive powers, even as our forefathers declared 
that the use of the horse as a domestic animal had come within 
measurable distance of ending when a line of rails was laid 
between Manchester and Liverpool. Our present author almost 
waxes lyrical over his subject. ‘Every mountain stream and 
gleaming waterfall throughout,Great Britain, and each tide as it 
rises and falls, will help to generate the subtle fluid.” Abroad 
he looks to the “giant cataracts and mighty rapids” as being 
utilised to supply electricity which may be imported to supple- 
ment our home supply. He thinks that the main lines of the 
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railway will be electrified, and light electric lines will be built 
wherever the main lines do not go. He has a vision of coalless 
ships speeding across the sea without smoke or noise, and of 
air-ships being driven through the atmosphere with the certainty 
of motor-cars. ‘‘ They will,” as he poetically puts it, “invade 
the domain of condor and eagle.”’ He thinks that the time is 
not distant when farms will be cultivated by electrical con- 
trivances, and their produce expeditiously conveyed to market. 
To horseless vehicles he looks for the perfect sanitation of our 
streets, and it is assumed, as a matter of course, that every 
house in the land will have electricity laid on for domestic 
purposes, and that in the village settlements, which are likely to 
come in the future, it will be used as machine-power. 

We are not disposed to dismiss all this as a mere dream on 
the part of the writer, because, though-his enthusiasm may 
carry him to an extreme, the coldest and most moderate-minded 
judge must admit the solid grounds for believing in the future of 
electricity. As far as street traffic is concerned, the electric car 
has begun to supersede the horse car. It remains to be seen if 
the individual is to be carried by electricity—that is, can the 
hansom and the four-wheeler and the private carriage be dis- 
pensed with? Mr. Beavan says that a service of motor hansom 
cabs is shortly to be established in London. We have heard 
that before; but, somehow, the electrical hansom does not get 
on to the street, except as a rarity. The time quite probably 
will come, but the day of its arrival as the successor of the 
horse-carriage cannot yet be fixed. For one thing, it seems 
to us that it will be difficult for the electrical hansom to 
run as cheaply as the horse-drawn hansom, and people are 
not likely to pay more than at present. With the increase 
in tubes and other means of getting about in London there 
is usually an alternative to the hansom, and if a journey can 
be made for twopence, any cab that is dearer than the one now 
running will fail to attract the great majority of customers. A 
man here and there might prefer to have a carriage to himself, 
but if the difference in fare were considerable, the average person 
would simply take an omnibus or an electric car or the tube. 
There has been a niovement going on for some time now in 
favour of the building of cheap motor-cars, and the question 
is whether that can be carried to a point that would make com- 
petition with the hansom likely to be a success. We do not 
know what the precise amount of capital invested in a hansom 
can be, but it has not yet been proved that it is possible to 
turn out a horseless hansom that can be run ata profit at the 
usual shilling fare. The up-keep of the motor would not be 
much less, if at all, than that of the horse. At present we 
believe the average price charged for the hire per day of 
motor and a chauffeur is about three guineas, which is con- 
siderably more than one would be inclined to pay for a 
carriage. 

We do not think that these objections will remain valid for 
ever. The great point was that the machine should be invented. 
We who speak of it without technical knowledge can only hope 
that it will follow the course of other discoveries and cheapen as 
the number of competitive firms begins to grow. Mr. Beavan 
entertains no doubt of the future, but thinks that the motor-car 
will supersede even the electric cars for ordinary locomotion. 
He argues that the rails laid down are simply bits of extremely 
level and good road, and, if we do not misunderstand him, he 
anticipates that in time the whole street will be as hard and 
level and true as an iron rail; that, in fact, it will be laid with 
steel. On this smooth surface before many years are over we 
shall be skidding along on motor-cars at speeds that will make 
the onlooker tremble. It is a daring and wild picture, that 
tempts one to dwell on it. Certainly it points out a new career 
in life to those who have natural qualifications to become 
chauffeurs, for the management of these lightning-like carriages 
will become more and more of a fine art. It is at present a 
difficult and delicate task to negotiate Cheapside in a motor-car, 
but if every omnibus and cab and dray and van arrd tradesman’s 
cart were transformed into a motor-car, and each motor-car was 
being driven at, to say the least, full regulation speed, then, 
indeed, it would require an artist to thread his way at the rate 
of twenty or thirty miles an hour through this sea of motor 
traffic. Mr. Beavan is not content to have the streets all laid 
with steel, but he looks forward to the building of huge ships, 
each about the size of the Crystal Palace, which will traverse 
the ocean by means of electricity, carrying over huge mountains 
of produce, or a small population of passengers with the comfort 
and safety of a modern hotel. It is enough “to make the boldest 
hold his breath for a time.” 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece for this week is a picture of the Hon. 
Mrs. Charles Forester and her two boys. Mrs. Forester 
is the wife of the Hon. Charles Forester, second son 

of Baron Forester. 
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Monday King Edward VII. left London on a visit 
to Lord Londonderry at Wynyard Park. The 
house, which has been illustrated in our pages, is 
close to Stockton-on-Tees, and the journey is 
remarkable as having established a new record for 
Royal trains. The distance from King’s Cross to Thorpe 
Thewles, where the train stopped, is 240 miles, and this was 
done without halt. Before that the longest run for a Royal train 
had been 239 miles, from Paddington to Plymouth, when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales went to Cornwall last July. It is 
the purpose of His Majesty to stay the week-end at the beautiful 
residence of Lord and Lady Londonderry, in the course of which 
his amusement will be shooting pheasants. Before leaving 
London the new members of the Cabinet were sworn in, and the 
King has had the satisfaction of knowing that at length the 
reconstructed Ministry is complete. 


© 


The German Emperor is one ot those engaging individualities 
who are always breaking out in new places. His latest deliver- 
ance is in the form of a letter to his two sons, Princes August 
Wilhelm and Oscar, and as it is made public to the whole world, 
we may assume that be looks upon it as a model of what such an 
address should be. The letter was directed to them on the 
day of their confirmation, and is an exhortation to them to be 
Christians, not in the new-fangled sense of those whose minds 
have been affected by the scientific discoveries and thinking of 
the last century, but they are to take everything as literally as it 
was taken in the early ages of Christianity. ‘From my own 
experience,”’ he says, “I can assure you that the angle and 
turning point of a human, and especially a responsible and busy, 
life, lies alone in the attitude adopted to our Lord and Saviour.” 
We wonder how many people there are who at this time of day 
could give an equally simple and sincere assurance of the faith 
that is in them. 

Until Monday last the story of the lady doctor seemed to 
be only tragi-comic, but the discovery made on that day turned 
all into sadness. The body of the missing lady was found by 
some wandering schooiboys in Richmond Park under circum- 
stances which point to a violent death. Thus the disappearance 
of which so much was made has received such an explanation 
as might have been expected. Probably the real cause of 
her death never will be known, as the body was in too 
advanced a state of decomposition to enable the surgeons to 
make such an examination as would have been desirable. Thus 
the mystery is not cleared up now, and probably never will be. 
A general sympathy will be felt with the father and other friends 
of the unfortunate lady. They have had several months of what 
must have been horrible anxiety, and the end is as gloomy as 
could be imagined. 


On Saturday night at the Mansion House, where the Lord 
Mayor was entertaining a number of journalists, Mr. Pinero made 
a suggestion which since then has been exercising the wits of those 
who go to plays. It was that dinner should be abolished for 
iove of the drama. His idea seems to be that people going to 
the theatre linger too long over the dinner-table, and perhaps, 
though he did not say so, do themselves too well to appreciate the 
excellencies of the literary drama. What he suggested, there- 
fore, was that they should have high tea, or some such meal 
as that, go to the theatre in good time and with clear heads, 
and after the play was over they should adjourn to some eating- 
house, or other resort, and discuss the piece, at the same time 
enjoying their little supper without fear of the consequences. One 
of our enterprising contemporaries has been sending out inter- 
viewers with the object of discovering how far the average 
playgoer is likely to agree with this; but the latest report is that 
the prospect of high tea awakens no enthusiasm. 


A good deal of attention has been naturally drawn to the 
tenure on which the London squares exist as grateful oases of 
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comparative verdure and quiet, by the statement that one of them 
is likely to be built over upon changing owners in the near 
future. At atime when great efforts are rightly being made to 
secure every possible open space for the London of the future, 
it is quite intolerable that a single one of the free areas already 
existing should be blotted out by the erections of the speculative 
builder ; and the matter is one which plainly calls for legislative 
safeguards, since the London County Council are powerless to 
stay the hand of the destroyer except by competing with him in 
the open market. Inthe past the London squires have been 
free from danger, because their existence, as a rule, has been 
essential to the letting value of the surrounding property; but 
there are many of them, especially those in the most central 
districts, which have fallen into great danger of obliteration now 
that ground room is becoming more and more enormously 
valuable every year. No existing private interests would be 
injured by Parliamentary powers being conferred upon the Metro- 
politan authorities to preserve them in perpetuity, and in no 
country but our own would urban features so valuable for the 
public health and pleasure have been left to the changes and 
chances of unrestricted private ownership till the present day. 


THE EXILE’S LAMENT. 
Mile upon mile of tumbled foam, 
Desolate leagues of sky, 
That stretch ’twixt me and my far home, 
Poor alien, I. 
Oh! might I once again knee-deep 
In purple heather stand, 
And startle from their beds the sheep, 
In my own land. 
And once again the west wind feel, 
Tread the grass scant and poor, 
And watch some lonely curlew wheel 
Across the moor. 


Oh! I would see the dark loch shine, 
Would see the white gulls glean, 
The stunted woods of birch and pine 

Of which I dream. 


3ut not again for me shall roar 
The brown burn at the fall ; 
Never at dusk shall I see Ben More 
Hang like a pall. 
Until at some grey dawn shall part 
My soul and its wearied shell, 
And I go back to the land that my heart 
Has loved so well. Wee. 2, 


Sir Norman Lockyer tells us, in an optimistic way, that it is 
all we can expect, after years of drought and with imperfections 
in the sun’s complexion, that the rainfall should be abnormal, 
but that is no distinct comfort to the unfortunate harvesters, or 
would-be harvesters, of Scotland. All over the central portion 
of that kingdom, taking Perthshire roughly as a central district, 
the harvest, after long being delayed, is now virtually destroyed 
by the deluges. It is the worst harvest on record in all the later 
districts of Scotland. Deluges and record floods are not confined 
to Scotland, however. From the Severn Valley on the one side 
of England to the Fen country on the cther the story is precisely 
the same. Taking the effect of the earlier and the latter rains 
together, it is certain that we can remember no year in which 
rivers have run in such full and continuous spate, and we may 
indulge ourselves in a hope that, by way of compensation for 
very much that is to the bad, our salmon will have passed up the 
rivers in numbers to the spawning-beds, and that our much-tried 
south-eastern corner of England will not know what it is to find 
her springs running dry for many years to come. 


Whatever views may he held of the effect of prevalent 
modern conditions of life upon the health of our great populations, 
it is established past all doubt that the average citizen of any 
highly-civilised community to-day is both better developed 
physically than his own ancestors of a few generations back, and 
is justified in looking forward to a longer term of life. Quite 
recently a volume of notes was published on the rising of the 
Young Pretender, which brought out the surprising fact that 
of nearly a hundred men and lads from Scotland and the North 
of England, of whom the measurements were taken before their 
transportation to the West Indies, not one was as much as 6ft. 
high, and it is well known that the same testimony is borne 
concerning the knights of an earlier day by the suits of armour to 
be seen in any collection. At the International Congress of 
Actuaries, recently concluded, it was unanimously asserted by 
our own delegates, as well as those from the United States and 
Holland, that the normal expectation of life has increased in the 
space of the last two generations in a steady and remarkable 
manner. In Holland, a country very fairly typical of present- 
day conditions, the average span of existence has increased from 
46 to 56 years in the case of men, and from 48 to 57 in that of 
women. In our own country the decrease in the average annual 
death-rate tells much the same tale. Except in what may be 








described as picked instances, we have not yet attained to the 
three score years and ten of the Psalmist, but we are approaching 
it in a steady progression. 

General regret will be felt by the people of Scotland at 
the death of the noted philanthropist, Mr. William Quarrier. 
During his early years he suffered much privation himself, and 
when quite a boy made up his mind that if he were successful 
in life he would devote himself to relieving the sufferings of 
others. It was not, however, until he was well over thirty that 
he was able to begin his great work. In 1871 he wrote to the 
newspapers pointing out the need for a home for destitute 
children, whereby “the number of criminals might be 
lessened and the country saved expense and much _ that 
is worse.” He received a liberal contribution of £2,000 
from the late Mr. Thomas Corbett with which to begin 
the undertaking, and set to work with unbounded faith and 
courage to carry out his plans. For more than twenty-five years 
the number of his institutions have been steadily increasing. 
Over 1,300 children have passed through them, many thousands 
of others receiving temporary assistance. During the years 
between 1871-97 no less than 5,000 children were sent to 
Canada and provided with situations. Later on in life Mr. 
Quarrier engaged in the work of establishing consumptive 
sanatoria in Scotland, and another of his projects was to found 
a Colony of Mercy for epileptics. While others provided the 
money, the burden of the work fell chiefly on him, and it will 
be long before he is forgotten by the many to whom he stretched 
out a helping hand. 


A correspondent of the Meat Trades’ Journal has been 
working out the various sources from which we derive our 
supply of meat from abroad. In view of the discussions now 
going on, this isa very important matter, whatever side of the con- 
troversy it may be regarded from. ‘The foreign courtries from which 
we draw our new-killed meat are Argentina, Holland, Denmark, 
and Germany. France sends us principally calves’ heads, veal, 
and sweethbreads. Occasionally we get beef from Russia, but 
more from the United States than from any other country. 
Argentina sends beef and mutton of a rather inferior quality. 
Holland gives us veal of the best quality, a few sheep, anda 
eood deal of excellent pork. Deamark gives us mutton anda 
little beef, although of inferior quality. From America we get 
a great deal of the very best beef, on which the duty would be 
about 2d. per 8lb. The Colonies send us mostly frozen mutton 
and lamb. Canada sends a large quantity of bullocks and a fair 
number of sheep, but that has to be done during seven months 
of the year, as for the rest of the twelve months slte has not 
an ice-free port, and the goods must come through America, and, 
of course, it would be possible to tax them on their way through 
the United States. 


Very great disappointment has been experienced by those 
Welsh miners who took seriously certain advertisements that 
appeared in the papers towards the end of the summer. It was set 
forth in them that pitmen were much needed in Pennsylvania, and 
that very high wages would be given. The consequence was that 
during the Jast two months several hundreds of miners emigrated 
from South Wales to the United States. It seems, however, that 
they were enticed to the other side by a fraud. At a meeting of 
the South Wales Miners’ Federation, Mr. Abraham, M.P., the 
president, read a telegram which he had received from Mr. 
Wilson, Secretary of the United States Mine Workers of 
America. In this it was said that Welsh miners had been 
deceived, and that they would probably be deported and sent 
back to their native land. This must mean a considerable loss 
to them, as each paid his own passage, and was furnished with a 
letter which he was supposed to deliver at the other side. Mr. 
Abraham cabled back that they had been induced to leave by false 
pretences, and would not have gone if they had known what the 
position really was. The incident shows the danger of accepting 
without question the advertisements that from time to time 
appear in foreign and Colonial papers. 

The quantity of preservatives that an average city man takes 
with his food would probably alarm him if he realised it. Suppose 
he has fish for breakfast, it has probably been doctored with 
salicylic acid, or a similar substance. His butter, his midday 
chop, his vegetabies, his milk, nine-tenths of what he eats at 
dinner at night, have all been treated in this way. The question 
then arises whether this is good for him or not. A_ well-known 
French analyst, Dr. Brouardel of Paris, is of the opinion that 
the practice is most hurtful. He has proved by analysis that the 
quantity of preservatives used 1s much larger than is generally 
supposed, and he has arrived at the conclusion that the continual 
absorption of small quantities of preservatives by the human 
stomach is neither more nor less than the equivalent of slow 
poisoning, the human constitution not having been constructed 
ior the constant elimination of minute doses of poison. This state 
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of things is alarming, and we trust that a thorough enquiry will 
be made into the matter by our own Government experts. 


The gratitude of all lovers of Nature is due to the Selborne 
Society for undertaking, as is stated, to secure and publish 
definite expert testimony as to the origin of the feathered 
decorations which, in spite of protests from various quarters, are 
now being employed by milliners to an even greater extent than 
was general a few seasons ago. Just as the fashionable “ egret ”’ 
plumes were glibly asserted to be artificial, and, therefore, 
unobjectionable on the score of humanity, so in a number of 
cases customers are now assured that the small birds which 
appear in the milliners’ windows are merely artificial, and 
made up from the dyed or natural feathers of domestic fowls 
which have been killed for purposes of food. It would not 
require a very elaborately-trained eye to distinguish between 
a dummy glued together out of chicken’s feathers and the 
genuine skin of a bullfinch or oriole, but in many cases the 
mere assurance of an interested party is enough to quiet any 
objection that the customer may raise. The sufficiently wide 
publication of an authoritative statement on this point should do 
a good deal to remove such credulity. . 

The St. Kilda wren is on many accounts an extremely 
interesting little bird. It is peculiar to that one isle, which we 
all know is set far amid the melancholy main, and it illustrates 
the very curious circumstance that a bird within easy flight of 
another island may, nevertheless, choose to reside solely in its 
birthplace. There are several other examples of birds only 
being found on a single island, but, of all of them, the St. Kilda 
wren is the most attractive. Unfortunately for the little creature, 
its fame is spreading more widely than is desirable, and the 
result is that those enemies of the avian race, collectors, especi- 
ally collectors of the mercantile kind, have been taking both the 
bird and its nest to an extent that threatens it with extinction. 
No bird in the British islands stands more in need of protection, 
and we trust that something will be done to arrest the depreda- 
tions of the so-called naturalist. 


THE FOUNTAIN IN THE COURTYARD. 

A jet of water, thin and crystal clear, 

Into the font with sharp-sweet music falls, 
Like blackbird piping in the fall o’ year, 

When shrilly through the yellowing wood he calls; 
Or running up his silver gamut, trills 
A few sweet notes—a jet of music spills. 

So the grey fount bright. running drops lets fall 

With sudden melody. The blackbird’s call 
I{angs yet and echoes in the chilly air. 

The winds cry loudly round the ancient Hall, 
And shake the empty boughs of lime trees bare. 

AGNES BLUNDELL. 





At the Norwich Alliance Cage Bird Association Show the 
other day, Sir S. Hoare, M.P., who opened the proceedings, 
remarked that ‘* Norwich was distinguished by holding a special 
position in regard to trading in canaries.” Norwich canaries 
are a special breed, which was brought over to England by the 
Flemish weavers, who were driven to seek refuge here in the 
days of religious persecution. These canaries hold a particular 
position in the bird market, and are exported in large numbers, 
being fine birds and capital songsters. King Edward VII., 
who is a great lover of pets, has purchased several of these 
‘yellow yowlies.” In the City of Norwich and in the 
surrounding country they are reared in vast numbers by large 
and small breeders. Amongst the latter the remark is often 
made that ‘‘the canaries help to pay the rent.”” Many a pound 
is earned by those who will take the trouble in “ off” time to 
give the birds the care and attention they require, and there are 
hundreds of breeders who amongst them raise thousands of the 
little songsters. It may be a surprise to some people to hear that 
on one occasion a noted Norwich canary-breeder went over 
to the United States with 1,000 of these birds for sale. The 
little travellers bore the journey well—except seventeen, which 
died on the voyage—and sold for high prices. It is not only 
in America that there is a demand for them; they are known 
all over the world, and the Continental ‘‘ market”? would take 
far more of them if the supply equalled the demand. 

There is something very nice and homely about the present 
of several hundred hens that one of the Elder Dempster boats is 
taking out to be distributed among native African chiefs on the 
Gold Coast. No doubt they have their native fowls, such as 
they are, already, and these are being imported only to improve 
the breed. The gift will be appreciated not only by the villagers, 
but also by all the white men who visit them and know what 
the native ‘‘ fowl” now is. 





This week the first batch of Rhodes scholars have gone 
into residence at Oxford, where no one who knows the University 
will feel any anxiety about the welcome they will find extended 
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to them. LEveryone who has a dislike to that light-hearted 
interference with the definite direction of a testator, which is 
seen only too often in the management of charitable bequests, as 
well as everyone who is willing to believe that Cecil Rhodes 
understood the points in his own scheme at least as well as the 
posthumous coadjutors who are anxious to improve it, will be 
thoroughly glad to see that for this year, at any rate, the Rhodes 
scholars fulfil the intentions of their benefactor by entering the 
University for the ordinary undergraduate course of study, with 
consequent full participation in ordinary undergraduate life. 


HETLAND 
people have 
been purely 

Norsemen for so 
long, that they 
have not yet be- 
come in any sense 
Scotch. They talk 
a charmingly pure 
English, with a 
soft accent of their 
own, know and 
repeat Norse 
legends (they are, 
we believe, the 
only people in our 
islands who do 
this), and have 
their particular 
breed of ponies 
and of little sheep, 
and their native 
manufacture of 
wool. It is a 
notable fact that 
however naturally 
poor an island is, 
its inhabitants 
nearly always 
make the very 
most of whatever 
natural advantages it has. This is true from the Channel, where 
the Jerseymen have produced the best breed of milk cattle in 
the world, to the farthest extent of the Shetland Archipelago, 
where the people have turned even the diminutive size of their 
ponies to advantage by selling them as specialitics for use in 
the colliery workings, and have made the exquisite fleecy wool of 
their little sheep famous throughout the world. The fisheries of 
the islands were always most important. The ‘“haaf” fishing, 
which is solemnly blessed by the clergy when the boats set out, 
is so called from the open boats, or “haafs” in which it is 
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Almost the only difference introduced by the University 
authorities between these undergraduates from South Africa and 
the ordinary freshmen has been that, in one or two cases, on 
production of equivalent credentials, they have been excused the 
preliminary annoyance of ‘‘Smalls.”” It is satisfactory on every 
account to see that Rhodes’s own college of Oriel is receiving two 
of these six South Africans, for it has always been conspicuous, 
to a marked degree, for that spirit of hearty good-fellowship and 
homogeneity which is one of the most valuable features in 
University life. 


conducted. These 
are quite small, 
and unable to hold 
more than three 
tons of fish. 

But the latest 
development of the 
natural industry of 
the islands is the 
herring fishery,one 
which until late 
years they rather 
neglected, because 
by the custom of 
the country the 
large fish, such as 
cod, ling, coal-fish, 
andlythe, had been 
mainly sought as 
winter food. Their 
cod fishery was 
pursued in mere 
skiffs | compared 
with the big boats, 
and still more when 
seen beside the 
double - decked 
boats of the main- 
land of Scotland. 
however, 

the  Shetlanders 
have increased the size of their boats and altered their build. In 
1879 there were only six large herring boats in Shetland. There 
are now over 300, and the number is still increasing, though every 
now and then the dangerous nature of this fishery is illustrated 
by some sad and crushing calamity. A terrible north-west gale 
broke over the Shetland district in the middle of the summer of 
1881, and fifty-eight fishermen were drowned and ten boats lost 
completely, while on other parts of the coast 134 fishermen 
were drowned literally within sight of their wives and children. 
The absence of a properly sheltered harbour makes the death o 
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the crews almost certain when 
the boats are driven on the 
lee-shore. The latter is all 
rocks; there are no barriers or 
breakwaters, the breakers are. 
terrific, and the boats break up 
as they touch the cliffs and 
crags. 

Round the points and pro- 
montories there are in many 
places strong currents rushing 
over submerged rocks. These 
are called ‘‘ races.” \When the 
waves break they are apt to fill 
and swamp the boats, which 
cannot ride over the white 
water. To calm the surface 
the crews were in the habit of 
cutting and crushing up the 
livers of the large fish, especi- 
ally of the cod, and pouring 
the oil so released on the 
surface. These races stretch 
in a line for miles, and can 
often only be crossed at low 
tide. Crossing this dangerous 
line is known locally as 
‘cutting the string.” Lerwick, 
which was once the _head- 
quarters of the old whaling 
tleets, is now a_ great 
rendezvous of the northern C. Reid, Wishaw, N.B. 
herring fleet. There may be 
seen, in its comparatively safe harbour, almost every type 
of herring-boat used, from Cornwall to Wick. Many of these put 
their catches on board steamers; but there is also a large 
curing industry in the Shetlands. Time is of the essence of the 
business, and the fish must come to hand fresh. Consequently 
only half the price per “cran” is paid for such as are landed 
alter 10 p.m. The herrings are at once taken in hand by the 
fish-girls, who, bare-armed and bare-legged, their hands and 


wrists covered with scales, Icok like a rather attractive set of 
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LOW WATER. Copyright 
Macbeth witches superintending an incantation. They clean 
the fish, salt them, pack them in barrels, fasten them up, and i 
set them in rows ready to be shipped for the Baltic. ; 


The Shetland fish are nearly all consumed in Russia and 
Sweden. 

In the illustration showing Lerwick Harbour the boats are 
seen lying by on Sunday. In that of a landing-stage the 
barrels are standing, all neatly set in rows, ready to go on board 
thesteamer. ‘‘ Low water” shows another stage, on which empty 
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barrels are lying. Sometimes this particular quay is covered by 
a herd of Shetland ponies awaiting shipment, or by flocks of 
ttle Shetland sheep about to be sent tothe mainland. The hills 
beyond are those of the Island of Bressay. The herring-gulls 
on the rocks show the tameness of the birds, which in these 
islands, as at Scilly, are scarcely ever molested. In the former 
islands they are protected mainly at the wish of the proprietor ; 
but round the herring-curing towns the gulls play so useful a 
part that they are almost indispensable. They act as ‘“ beach- 
combers”’ and wave cleaners, picking up from sea and shore all 
the enormous quantity of refuse, amounting to thousands of tons 
yearly, which would otherwise rot on the shore or sea surface 
after the cleaning of the fish. Here every attitude of flight 
may be studied at close quarters. ‘The positions of the birds’ 
wings in the landing-stage photograph are most remarkable for 
their variety of attitude and truth to Nature. The gulls destroy 
a certain amount of immature fish, and certainly do some mischief 
among the salmon smolts going down the rivers to the sea; but 
the harm which they do is nothing compared with that wrought 
by other fish. At the mouth of the Tweed, for instance, are 
thousands of a species of fish called locally ‘“‘ pedlies.” Many 
of these when caught are found to have from six to ten salmon 
smolts in their stomachs. The enormous number of cormorants 


round the Shetland Islands 
no doubt destroy great 
quantities of fish; but the 


resources of the sea are such 
that the number of the latter 
is not affected. 
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Birps FEED BY 
HEN sees 
myriads of — star- 

lings alighting all 
together the 
marshes, and pro- 


WHERE Ilosts, 


one 


on 


‘ ceeding at once to 
feed, though they are so_ thickly 
sprinkled as to blacken the ground, 
one cannot help a passing feeling of 
surprise that there should be food for 
such a host lying in such small com- 
pass. The same thought occurs when 
one sees great flocks of peewits or 
golden plovers standing, tike an army 
at ease, so closely upon ploughland 
that you can hardly tell whether ciods 
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of earth or birds are more numerous. 


IIow can such multitudes, always 

keeping in each other’s company, find food enough from the expanse of open 
ground? To our ideas, based upon the worm-and-insect-hunting tactics of 
familiar small birds, the woodland and the vicinity of hedges or shrubberies 
seem the proper storehouses of food; yet whenever birds collect into great 
assemblages, it is always away out in the open that they go to feed, even if some 
of them, like the starlings, pigeons, and rooks, have to return to the woodlands 
to roost. There must be some common-sense reason for this, although it seems 


curious to us at first sight, for there is nothing really ‘* curious”? in Nature. 


ABUNDANCE OF Foob IN THE OPEN. 

And in this 
finding, lies very 
simply crammed 
congregations of 


case the explanation, like the food that the starlings are 
near the surface. It is manifest that the open ground is 
with living food for birds. You have only to watch the 
staid rooks, or the flickering clouds of guils in coastwise 
districts, which assemble behind the plough, to feel sure of this; or, if you 
like, you can walk behind the plough yourself, when even your unaccustomed 
and high-carried human eyes will discover more worms and things than you 
could eat in a morning if you had a taste that way. But it is not necessary 
that the soil should be turned for the birds to find food in the open. When 
the plough is idle, the rooks and the starlings and the piovers still seek their 
meals in close order, and evidently support life comfortably on what they 
find. The food is certainly there in abundance; what we have to explain to 
ourselves is why so few kinds of birds seek it there, and why these are always 
in flocks. It is not as though very special faculties are required to secure it. 
The methods of the starling, the rook, and the peewit are quite different, yet 
all are effective. From the tactics of the starling, indeed, it is evident that 
all you have to do is to poke about, and any bird with as long a bill could do 
that as effectively as he. It is not that the food occurs in patches which these 
birds alone have the wit to find ; for when a host of starlings or plovers shift 
from one spot to another, it is evidently a mere matter of chance where the 
greater number alight. In flight they cover a considerable expanse of air, 
and when they settle they cover an equal expanse of ground, when each one 
begins to hunt for food where he happens to be. 
SAFETY IN SPEED AND NUMBERS. 

Why, then, do not such birds as magpies, jays, and missel-thrushes, 

song-thrushes and blackbirds, feed out in the open too? And why do 


ey 
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the starlings and pigeons and plovers keep such close order, and refuse to be 
separated from the flock ? The frequent nervous flight of these flocks wastes 
much valuable time, and it would seem characteristic of a ‘* brainy ” bird like 
the starling to discover that he could finish his meal much more quickly by 
keeping to himself in a rich spot of ground. The hawk supplies the whole 
sirds like magpies, jays, thrushes, and blackbirds 
must not feed far out in the open, because they cannot fly fast enough, or 
dodge quickly enough, to escape the hawk in a stern chase. 


answer to the mysiery. 


Only those 
birds which, given a fair start, can get away from a hawk, are able to take 


advantage of the plenty which the open marshes and wastes provide ; and 
even the birds which have a great turn of speed and wonderful skill in 
ight—like the starling or the plover—are obliged to keep together for 
safety. 


THE TERROR OF THE HAWK. 

A single starling or peewit feeding by itself would very soon be taken by 
surprise. Even a small company would be in constant danger of the approach 
of a hawk within swooping distance before it chanced to be perceived, But, 
where a multitude are feeding together, there is always at least one eye 
glancing at each point of the sky for the speck that will presently grow into 
a hawk. For we seldom realise how ever-present in birds’ minds must be the 
terror of the hawk. We all know some country walks which we cannot take 
without almost certainly seeing a hawk or two; and if we, merely passing by 
and not always on the watch, are sure to see a hawk or two, the birds which 


And 


live thereabouts must see hawks probably a score of times every day, 


* 
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each time that the hawk appears it is sudden death to any bird unlucky 
enough to be taken by surprise in the open. The starling, conspicuous 
as far as he can be seen at all, would often furnish the 
but for his habit of feeding in large companies and taking to instant flight 
This habit often keeps the 
One bird suddenly stops feeding 


hawk’s breakfast 


on the slightest warning from his neighbour. 
starlings on the move about nothing at all. 


to scratch his head; the bird next to him gives a start; a third bird 
sees the start and takes wing; and almost instantly the whole flock is 


wheeling aloft. 
THE SYTARLING’S AERIAL MAN@UVRES. 

It is this habit of instantaneous imitation of a neighbour's movement 
which saves the starlings’ lives, and at the same time produces those amazing 
evolutions of great flocks of starlings, which are almost the finest spectacles 
which British bir 1-life At first it seems hardly possible that such 
splendidly-executed manceuvres can be performed without words of command, 


otters. 


or at least without recognised leaders; but, if you watch carefully, you can 
see that there is no simultaneity in any of the movements. Each change ol 
front flashes down the line, and often you may see one part of the host 
commencing a new evolution while those at the end have not completed the 
last. Sometimes, even, you may see that most wonderful sight of all when 
the winged multitude, alter rising obliquely, commences to descend, or begins 
to rise again after an oblique descent. Then you can see the rising and 
descending birds streaming past each other, and the sky seems whirling in a 
rippling network of birds. 
WINGS AND SAILS. 

Except that you are seldom privileged to see them at close quarters, the 
evolutions of dunlins are more beautiful than those of the starlings, being 
performed at greater speed, and each change of direction causing the flying 
host to flash from black to white, according as the upper or under side of the 
ranks is shown. But in all cases of ordered flight by large flocks of birds 
which manceuvre before alighting, the chief beauty of the sight arises from the 
fact that the birds navigate the air by a combination of methods which in our 
They sail and also 
Thus their evolutions are effected by 


experience of the sea seem to be opposed to each otlier. 
propel themselves with their sails. 
turning the planes of their outstretched wings and bodies this way or tha:, 
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performing, in fact, just sich movements as constitute the beauty of a fleet of 
yachts, If our yachts had the pace of destroyers and manceuvred together 
by tens of thousands, we might provide the birds with a spectacle similar to 


BE. Ko R. 


that which they give us. 


THE (AMERA 
ON THE MOORS. 


ET those who will carry a gun on to the moors, and let not the quieter 
spirit who, laying no claim to man’s prerogative to kill, prefers to 
wander in quiet places to observe Nature, and perchance record 
with camera or pencil the objects of his study, think worse of 
him who, in the name of sport, rightly demands to be acquitted 
of the charge of cruelty. Out there on the wide hills, where come 
rain or sunshine, soft summer winds or bitter cold, that which seems to us 
so peaceful is but the balance maintained by ceaseless warfare and struggle 








between opposing forces we know little of. The sharp crack of the 
fowling-piece, a cry, and a fluttering bunch of feathers, may strike a note of 
discord in our contemplations, but it should not disturb the balance of judg- 
ment so far as to cause us to mutter under our breath, ‘*‘ How cruel!” for did 
not our boot heel crush on the gravel path, as we left the garden just now, 
certain unbidden visitors to our late-blooming roses? Pests we call them, 
because they come near to humbling the pride we take in exhibiting such 
unnaturally perfect blooms; and we applauded the stable boy who had done to 
death, not too humanely, that clever, bright-eyed chap with sleek brown coat 
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who had recentiy committed quite natura: depredations in the chicken-yard. 
He cannot get Parliament to pass Acts for his protection what time his 
consort is busy with family affairs, so he must needs resort to means of 
securing the survival of his ancient race, for which the birjs protected by law 
might profess a holy horror, but that they are less hypocritical than those 
who are at once their self-appointed protectors and their enemies. Now the 
camera we carry to the moors must be a hand camera; we want as little 
encumbrance as possible, and may need to climb rough and steep hillsides, 
and even use all the four limbs Nature has given us for progression over 
boulder-strewn slopes. And oh, the joy of the wide expanse, the billowy 
clouds drifting over heather-clad peaks, one moment submerged, and the 
next emerging from the cloud-wave like swimmers in a rough sea. What can 
the camera do here? How can one hope to convey in a print scarce larger 
than a post-card anything of the boundlessness with which the wide moorland 
impresses us ? 

Well, judicious selection will do much, and here let me advise the 
photographer, whether upon the hills or anywhere else, not to hastily decide 
that, to use the conventional phrase, there is ‘* nothing to take.” If you have 
not ample leisure, then sling your camera over your back—you need not have 
brought it—and enjoy your walk like an ordinary being. But if you will 
take time and linger here and there, watching the scene spread out before 
you, noting the various effects, and growing accustomed to the surroundings, 
then presently—why I cannot precisely tell—things will reveal themselves in a 
differentlight. A mere outcrop of rocks embedded in fern and heather will some- 
how appeal to you differently ; the mere way in which the light plays around 
those weather-worn rocks begins to interest you, and you see how a passing 
gleam of sunshine in the valley below first throws the rocks darkly into strong 
relief, and next, illuminating the rocks themselves, makes them stand out no 
less strongly against the valley and 
distant hills, which the gleam has 
now left in sombre shadow. Thus 
gradually objects which at first 
seemed common-place grow upon the 
senses, and the sentiment of the 
place takes possession of .us. We all 
see Nature differently, according to 
our temperaments ; the same physical 
facts are there equally for all, but to 
one the bigness of the brown hill 
shoulders will most strongly appeal, 
to another the rugged mountain 
darkly looming and wrapped in 
encircling mists will‘ be most impres- 
sive, or toa third the colour and the 
glittering contrast of heather and 
fern and faded grasses in the fore- 
ground will delight and set the 
senses tingling; and if we are using 
the camera with artistic bent, it 
is one or other of these or similar 
emotions which we shall endeavour 
to convey in our small picture, 
which, however, need not remain 
small, but may, like a study or 
sketch for a great picture, be intelli- 
gently enlarged and make = an 
imposing work. 

Now, whether we use the camera 
to topographically record the scene in 
such a way that the precise spot may 
be identified, or whether we photo- 
graph with intent to interpret the 
poetry of the scene, must remain with 
ourselves ; the camera admits of both 
courses, but the topographical view 
will not make a striking picture unless 
the cosmogony of the particular spot 
or region is itself of a remarkable and 
striking character, whereas if the scene 
be pictorially treated, the simplest view 
plus the effects of light and shade, the 
atmosphere and the clouds, is all we 
need take out of Nature’s abundant 
store of materials. 

Notice, for instance, that what- 
ever the direction of the sunlight, 
those boulders, the herbage, the 
winding path are there just the same, 
yet undergo a total transformation 
according as we view them with the 
light full upon them, or when they are 
between us and the sun ; and, even so, 
there will be just one point of view 
from which the forms, the outlines of 
all the various parts of the scene, 
seem to compose more harmoniously. 
That point of view must be diligently 
sought for; it is not necessarily the 
point from which the most distant 
view is obtainable, or the greatest 
variety of objects is seen. The point ot 
view which, on account of good com- 
position, is the one to be chosen, may 
necessitate the distant church tower or 
the gable of a quaint cottage being 
lost sight of; and just here is the 
Copyrignt pariing of the ways, for if we want 
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a recor], a topographical view, then we must get the tower and the cottage, 
and never mind the composition, Wait until the sun is brightest, and then 
photograph so as to secure all in the most realistic way, but do not expect 
the ullimate picture to recall the delightful emotions which our communing 
with Nature on the moors produced. On the other hand, if we would 
subsequently produce the moorland of our imagination (for, after all, the 
sentiment and poetry are not real, and the passionate memory of a beautiful 
place owes imore to imagination than to circumstance), then we must so select, 
so focus, and expose, that we believe we can make of the result a better thing 
than the mere mechanical photograph. 

It isin the final print that we must seek to realise our ideal, and by 
controlling the printing, interfering with the light here, permitting its longer 
action there, subduing by exposure to light those parts which by their brilliant 
and fidgeting detail detract from the chief object——by all these ways, and by 
any trick or ‘‘dodge” which our ingenuity may suggest, we must try to 

press to others the impression which the original scene made upon our 


FLEETING 


AND FAR. 


imagination, This is what the photographer does who works 
aim. It is this, although you may not recognise it, which m 
selected pictures as are from time to time reproduced 1 

ary photogray} 


It is not superiority of lens or appliances, it is not even the exceptionally 


superior and more picture-like than the ¢ 


favourable circumstances of the place or time, but it is the personal 
contribution of taste, imagination, and knowledge of art prirciples which 
the photographer makes to the camera-born image. 


Little space remains here to describe any special means of 


the print, and, indeed, the photographer stands in 
shown wa/ to do rather thar to do it; the latter he wi 
for himself. Suppose, for instance, we coat the back or glass 
egative with fine matt varnish—it is sold by the photographic chemist as 
round glass varnish *——then we can accomplish asort of local intensification 
and reduction by working with a pencil over those parts we think sho 
} ith 


h and scraping away the varnish with a knife t where we 
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negative to be more transparent and to pr.nt deeper.. A useful alternative to 
matt varnish for more elaborate work of this kind is fracing-paper stretched 
over the back of the negative; wet the paper; apply Seccotine, or other strong 
adhesive, as a narrow edge to the back of the plate; press the paper to the 
plate and leave to dry, when, contracting as it dries, the paper will be found 
stretched quite tight. The tracing-paper takes kindly to pencil, and if it 
is required to make it more transparent in parts, this can be done by applying 


TWO DAYS ON 


UR visit to the river on this occasion was not 
undertaken with the intention of trying to circum- 
vent the well-educated trout of this most difficult 

chalk stream, 
It was an attempt 
to obtain by 
means of the 
best and most 
modern appliances 
in the hands ofa 
master of the art 
a series of instan- 
taneous photo- 
graphs showing 
the position of the 
fisherman, the 
curve of the 
rod, and the 
form of the 
line at successive 
stages in the 
act of casting 
a fly. It is a 
source of gratifi- 
cation to all con- 
cerned that our 
object was 
achieved, and a 
number of snap- 
shots taken, UW. 4. Rouch. 
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Canada balsam dissolved in turpentine. In this way high lights may be 
strengthened and shadows may be deepened; the light can be concentrated 
in some part near the centre of the picture, and the detail in those portions 
nearer the edges can be subordinated, and in this way emphasis may be given 
to the objects and parts which constitute the motive of the picture, and that 
quality which most phot graphic pictures lack, focus of attention or interest, 
supplied, A. HORSLEY HINTON. 
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which will be reproduced in the chapter on “ Throwing 
a Fly” of the exhaustive treatise on ‘Fishing,’ to be 
published shortly by the proprietors of Country Lire. 

' The first of 
the two days, 
September 4th, 
was spent at 
Lower Chilland, 
where the genial 
proprietor of the 
famous pisci- 
cultural establish- 
ment- (Mr. -. 
Valentine 
Corrie) had, at 
my wT een t 
request, consented 
to pose as the 
wielder of 
the rod. Another 
good friend, 
his brother, Mr. 
W. M. Corrie, 
one of the most 
experienced and 
skilful of dry-fly 
fishermen, 
had also volun- 
teered to give his 
assistance. 
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eI the full flow of water and the abund- 
a ance of natural food carried down into 
E the ponds by the current. As soon as 


the main object had been accomplished, 
the three enthusiasts were naturally 
impelled to study the movements of 
the trout in the stream. Finding that 
many of them were busily engaged in 
feeding on some of the winged insects 
floating down on the surface of the 
stream, a little persuasion was sufficient 
to induce one of the party to essay a 
long cast, with the idea of tempting one 
of the rising fish. 

Evidently something was wrong, 
and as the fisherman was a master- 
hand, it would appear that the pattern 
of fly left something to be desired. 
Hence the brief consultation of the 
trio, with the result that one of the 
many artificial flies in the cap was 
substituted for what was previously on 
the cast, and the first trout of the day 
W. A. Rouch. A LONG CAST. Copyright was secured. A controversy as to the 
method of casting when fishing over 
At this time of the year the troughs in the hatchery itself high sedges then ensued, and another of the party is seen trying 
are, of course, empty, and the trout fry hatched from the ova to elucidate the modus operandi. Some mistake roused the 
taken during the previous winter are all kept in the long, suspicions of Salmo fario, and it promptly settled down to the 
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W, A. Kouch. CRAWLING INTO POSITION. Copyright 
narrow, and comparatively shallow ponds in which they are bed of the river, and the attempt was abandoned as far as this 
rapidly growing to the yearling stage. In the yearling ponds particular fish was concerned. 
the fish of the previous year are kept until they are ready to be The appearance of two bubbles close to the bank betrayed 


further promoted. Tocall these streams 
ponds is somewhat of a misnomer, as 
they consist of a considerable stretch of 
one of the two branches into which the 
Itchen is divided at this part. This 
length of river is for convenience of 
sorting and generally handling the trout 
divided by gratings into a number of 
compartments. Some contain the large 
breeding fish, whether ordinary brown 
trout (Salmo fario) or the beautiful 
rainbow trout (S. irideus), and the 
remainder are full of the yearlings, 
which will next spring be delivered 
to purchasers as two year olds. 

A very important feature connected 
with these so-called ponds is that by 
means of hatches the flow of water 
can be regulated, and practically all 
the force of the stream can, when 
desired, be turned through them. This 
is a most valuable provision in the 
scheme of the fishery, and the healthy 
condition and size of the two year olds 


grown at Chilland are largely due to W, A. Kouch, CASTING OVER HIGH SEDGES. Copyrignt 
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the position of another trout feeding on a perfectly smooth glide, 
where fish are invariably very shy, and require the most careful, 
accurate, and delicate casting. In sucha place it is always a 
matter of some difficulty to approach the bank and get to a spot 
whence the fly can be cast without scaring the feeding trout. 
The attitude and pose of the angler crawling into position, as 
seen in the picture, is in no way exaggerated, and in this instance 
the efforts were crowned with success, and the rising, hooking, 
and landing of another good fish resulted in a kill, and the 
accompanying illustration of a brace of Itchen trout. 

On the second day the venue was changed, and the party met 
on another part of the same stream about three miles below the 
city of Winchester. The day’s proceedings were curtailed owing 
to the photographer having to cut short his visit and return by 
a train leaving early in the afternoon. One of the first problems 
to be solved by the dry-fly fisherman is the discovery of the 
answer to the question, ‘“‘ What fly is 
on the water?” Having discovered a 
number of the spinners of the female 
olive, with body of a red-brown colour, 
an artificial fly dressed to imitate the 
natural insect was knotted on to the 
cast. The position of the rising trout 
was such that the only practicable 
means of floating the fly over the fish 
without drag was by means of a 
half-drift. This means that the fisher- 
man is some little distance above the 
feeding fish; he places his fly, with 
plenty of slack, across and above the 
place, and, slowly moving down 
stream, allows it to drift at 
the same pace and in the same 
direction as the natural fly would 
assume under similar conditions. <A 
bold rise, a slight raising of the 
hand to force the hook in over the 
barb, -and the trout makes as good 
a fight as it can for liberty. All 
goes well, and in a few minutes the 
trout is on the surface, and the 
landing-net is in the water ready 
to secure the hooked fish. Its last 
leap fails to sever the connection, 
and Salmo fario is in the folds 
of the net. It is mercifully put 
out of its pain, and the weight having been ascertained 
by the spring-balance, it is described as a pretty pound and 
a-quarter fish. Freperic M. Hacrorp. 
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“ FOX-HUNTING IN 
THE SHIRES.” 
R. DALE’S volume, the second of Mr. Grant Richards’s 
new Hunting Library, edited by Mr. F. G. Aflalo, 
1 comes, as of course it is designed to come, at a very 


opportune moment, just when hunting-folk are preparing 


for the great campaign which opens in November. It is 
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now a good many years since the Badminton Library 
volume on hunting was published. History is made as 
rapidly in the grass pastures of the Midlands as in any other 
part of the world; and without in the least renouncing old 
tavourites, one can turn to this new guide to modern fox-hunting, 
as it is practised in the early years of the twentieth century, 
with a good deal of anticipatory pleasure. It may be stated at 
once that the pleasure of anticipation is fully maintained by a 
perusal of this volume. The book is written by an expert on the 
subject of which he treats. It is thoroughly up to date, sound, 
practical, and illustrated by some very fair photographic repro- 
ductions. Hounds and horsemen in the field never seem to us to 
have anything like full justice done to them even by the best of 
cameras or the most skilful of photographic artists. No doubt 
the wintry aspect of the country-side has something to do with 
this, as also the lack of a good light. One misses, of course, much 
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of the magic of this finest of winter sports; the colour, the glow, 
the action—the pith and marrow of a fox-hunt—cannot be repro- 
duced by any camera yet invented, nor do we think they ever 
will be. Still, all folk interested in fox-hunting will be delighted 
to turn to Mr. Lodge’s illustrations of the Quorn, Pytchley, 
and Cottesmore hounds in the field, and of scenes for ever 
memorable in the annals of the chase. Here, for instance, 
are glimpses of the Belvoir Vale, Billesdon Coplow, Smeeton 
Gorse, and other famous places in the heart of the grass 
countries. 

Mr. Dale handles a difficult subject with much tact and 
judgment. Dealing first with fox-hunting in the shires generally, 
he shows usa typical week at Melton and another at Market 
Harborough. From these high places of the sport he passes on 
to Rugby, Leicester, Northampton, and Grantham, thereafter 
giving us a week at Oakham, 
and a glimpse of Stamford. He 
surveys various famous Hunts 
and their history. We think the 
author is right in including the 
Warwickshire among the leading 
countries. The wonderful advance 
made by this pack under the reign 
of the late Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, the magnificent sport shown, 
the nature of the country, and the 
high excellence attained by the 
hounds, all entitle it to a foremost 
place, even when compared with 
the smartest of the Leicestershire 
establishments; but we doubt the 
claims of the Atherstone and North 
Warwickshire to be included in 
the same rank with the Quorn, the 
Cottesmore, the Belvoir, the Pytchley, 
Mr. Fernie’s, and the Warwickshire. 
These packs benefit, of course, by 
their geographical position; but we 
should place the Grafton, by reason 
of its sport and its history, certainly 
far before either of these two Hunts. 
The Grafton country adjoins the 
Pytchley, and is practically of the 
Copyright same splendid character. It contains 
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some of the finest grass pastures 
in Northamptonshire —a_ difficult 
country to get over—and the sport 
shown has for generations been of 
the highest class. The Bicester, too, 
ought surely not to be excluded in 
favour of the North Warwickshire or 
the Atherstone. 

However, one recognises the 
author’s difficulties; he himself thus 
refers to them: ‘“*To many who came 
from Kent, Surrey, or Hampshire 
to hunt with the Bicester, the 
experience opened out to them a 
bright vision of a flying country. 
The first gallop over such country 
lives indeed in our minds with the 
thrills of first love and any other 
delightful epoch in our lives. Yet 
in these pages we must leave this 
and other good countries on one 
side, not because their foxes are 
not as stout and_ straight- necked, 
or their hounds as keen and brilliant, 
or the men who follow them as % 4. Xouch, 
resolute and as_ well-mounted as 
any in Leicestershire, but because in this, as in all 
other undertakings, we must draw the line somewhere.” 
This is a reasonable excuse, yet, knowing well the countries 
described, we shall always consider the Bicester in its northern 
territory, that where it adjoins the Warwickshire and 
Pytchley, fully as worthy a place among leading packs of 
the shires as either of those two famous Hunts. We have, in 
fact, seen some of the finest sport in England in this magnificent 
piece of hunting country—say from Fenny Compton Wharf, or 
Boddington Hill, or Byfield, or Hellidon. 

From his survey of the Hunts, their country and their history, 
Mr. Dale passes to “ Riding Over the Shires,” ‘1. Precept ; 
II. Example’’—two excellent chapters, full of sound writing. 
Chapters IX. and X. deal with ‘“‘The Horse for the Grass 
Countries”; and other subjects handled are ‘Sport in the 
Shires,” ‘ Ladies in the Shires,” ‘* Dress and Equipment,” and 
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‘«« Expenses,” in all of which the enquiring reader will find much 
thoroughly practical information put in the pleasant style 
characteristic of this writer. 

Mr. Dale, while lamenting some of the modern aspects of 
hunting—overcrowded fields, the decay of manners, and other 
ugly symptoms—still holds that the sport has abounding vitality. 
‘‘In the Shires, at least, there is one sign that hunting is still 
popular. There are plenty of foxes, far more, indeed, I should 
say, than at any previous period in the history of fox-hunting. 
. . .  Ifone covert is drawn blank, we can trot on a mile or 
two to the next. No one is uneasy, and we never whisper about 
a blank day. People have been heard to say that there are too 
many foxes in the Midlands, but, with old Peter Beckford, I 
think they might just as well complain of having too much 
money.” Still, we hold that foxes can be too plentiful; a plethora 
means, too often, short-running foxes, constant changing. and 
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poor sport. It is, we are convinced, the fact that in these days 
the percentage of really good runs is distinctly and visibly 
inferior to that obtaining thirty or forty years ago. Fashionable 
fox-hunting has, in fact, been so coddled and pampered that 
much of the essential wildness of the sport has vanished. Many 
people are but too well content with a brilliant scurry or two, 
with plenty of fencing. How many modern hunting-folk, we 
wonder, would care to ride with Anstruther Thomson 
through such a run as the ‘ Waterloo”’ in 1866 ?—three 
hours and forty-five minutes with the Pytchley pack of 
those days, a finish in the dark, and eighteen or nineteen miles 
to kennels! 

In his penultimate chapter on ‘‘ The Prospects of Hunting,” 
the author puts his finger on some of the worst aspects of modern 
sport. ‘The real danger to hunting arises,’ he says, ‘ from 
three causes, of which I will write frankly. First of all 
there is a certain arrogance—what 
we used at Oxford in our possibly 
pedantic, but not inexpressive, 
phrase to call ‘hubris’—on the 
part of a certain class. Then there 
is carelessness about the duties and 
courtesies of hunting; there are 
gates left open and fences broken 
down. Thirdly, the cloud of second 
horsemen, who are a real source of 
irritation, and, worst of all. the long 
trail of people behind the Hunt, 
who ride on enjoying themselves, 
but breaking down fences and doing 
mischief.” In our opinion, the chief 
danger to hunting in fashionable 
countries is the idea prevalent among 
a certain class, chiefly among the 
nouveaux viches, that the sport is to 
be maintained for the benefit of the 
wealthy, and the wealthy only. If 
that idea is to be pushed to _ its 
legitimate conclusion—if the small 
landowner, the farmer, the professional 
man, the tradesman, and the smaller 
folk of the country town and the 
country-side are to be elbowed from 
the field—it is certain that the decline 
and fall of fox-hunting in that particular 
locality are assured. The right of 
hunting, as the author very well puts 
it, is not a thing that can be bought and 
sold. ‘The Hunt has no definite right to offer, because the 
thing people wish to do is to ride over another person’s land. 
But this privilege is in no sense the property of the Hunt, and 
can neither be given to an individual to whom the farmers 
objected, nor taken away from one to whom they are willing to 
grant it.”” It is, in our opinion, one of the great safeguards of 
hunting that the key of the whole situation lies, and always will 
lie, in the hands of the farmers, who, as a class, are real lovers 
of sport, and haters of arrogance and of snobs. The farmers are 
a long-suffering class, but in the end they may be trusted to see 
to it that the right sort of sports men and women hunt over their 
land, and that people honestly entitled to have a share in the 
pleasures of the country-side shall not be squeezed out by the 
mere man of money-bags. On the subjects of *‘ capping”’ and 
subscriptions the reader will find some very pertinent remarks in 
this same chapter. 
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This is an excellent volume, which should find favour among 
all classes of hunting people. In addition to the illustrations 
already noted, portraits of some fine types of hunter will be 
found at pages 231 and 250. 


The GOLDFINCH ABROAD. 


T is encouraging to those who love the goldfinch to know that this most 
charming of the finches has been acclimatised abroad, in countries 
inhabited by English-speaking people, with most gratifying success. 
To those who have followed the progress of acclimatisation, it is 
well known that goldfinches were among the species which throve 
best when many English birds of different kinds were liberated in 

New Zealand a quarter of a century ago; and they are now so abundant 

there that a bird-catcher can go out and catch fifteen dozen in a 

morning. It is noteworthy that no complaint has been lodged against 

the goldfinch in New Zealand, while the sparrow, yellowhammer, and 
greenfinch are there deemed such nuisances that they were recently 
proscribed by name in the Legislature of the colony. In Tasmania, 
also, it appears that the goldfinch is doing well, being, according to 
Mr. F. M. Littler of Launceston, in that island, the next best known 
imported bird after the sparrow. The goldfinch has been in Tasmania for 
nearly twenty years, and is numerous in Hobart and the surrounding country, 
going at times in flocks of forty and fifty. Although not so numerous in the 
north of the island as in the south, it is increasing rapidly round Launceston 
and the suburbs, even breeding in gardens when undisturbed. It is reported 
as a very beneficial bird, owing to its habit of feeding on scale insects and 
other pests of trees; the goldfinch being, like finches generally, insectivorous 
to some extent, though its main utility has always been supposed to lie in the 
destruction of the seeds of thistles and other weeds of the composite order of 

plants. This case, therefore, is particularly interesting as showing how a 

species may be unexpectedly beneficial when introduced into a new country. 

Since Mr. Littler wrote, the abundance of the goldfinch in Tasmania has been 

testified to by Mr, Dudley le Souéf, the Director of the Melbourne Zoological 

Gardens, who also says that the bird is exceedingly plentiful in the southern 

parts of Victoria, especially in gardens round Melbourne and Geelong ; 

indeed, it even nests in suburban streets in the latter city, frequenting the 
roadside elms and other trees for this purpose, 

In North America the goldfinch has been introduced with much success. 
Mr. Il. Nehrling, writing in 1896, stated that the bird had then been success- 
fully naturalised a number of years ago, and bade fair to become quite 
plentiful in and near New York, Hoboken, Boston, Cambridge, and Worcester 
in Massachusetts ; also in parts of New Jersey, and about Portland and other 
localities in Oregon, especially in the last-named, while he thought its 
naturalisation probable in St. Louis and Cincinnati. The birds had been 
introduced in small numbers at all the 
places mentioned, and they must still 
be doing well, for Mr. R. Ridgway 
gives this imported species a place in 
his systematic work on the birds of 
North and Middle America; men- 
tioning, in addition to its United States 
habitats, the occurrence of specimens 
in Toronto and Ontario, and the fact 
of its naturalisation in Cuba, 

In the West Indies the goldfinch 
has another footing besides that island, 
its introduction in this case being 
accidental. Mr. D. W.. Prentiss, 
writing about the same time as Mr. 
Nehrling, mentioned that a number of 
these birds escaped from a vessel in St. 
George’s in Bermuda in 1893, and had 
multiplied rapidly, so as to be quite 
common about Walsingham — and 
Pointers Vale; he had seen a flock 
containing more than twodozen. This 
accidental eccurrence of the goldfinch 
is a case, apparently, of bird-history 
repeating itself, for long ago canaries 
got naturalised in Elba by escaping 
from a ship, although they were 
ultimately all caught up after they had 
become established. 

Last of all, the goldfinch has 
turned up in a wild state in South 
Africa; in this case also, apparently, 
by accident. It seems that Mr. Barton, 
a soldier of the Suffolk Regiment, 
when returning from the late war, 
brought with him two goldfinches 
which he had caught himself when in 
the Transvaal, on the hills at Heidel- 
burg. te found them common half- 
way up these hills, and evidently 
breeding, since one of his birds was in 
immature plumage—what our bird- 
fanciers call a ‘* grey-pate ’—when 
captured. Mr. Barton had also 
caught in the same locality some 
canaries, which Mr. E. A. Butler, who 
communicated these facts to a recent number of the Zoo/ogist, could not 
distinguish from ordinary variegated domestic birds. This looks rather like 
an accident to somebody’s aviary, or perhaps the owner of one, foreseeing the 
political disturbances, had given his birds their liberty lest they might lack 
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proper attention. The editor of the Zoo/og’st, Mr. W. L. Distant, states that 
in four years in the Transvaal he had never heard of goldfinches in the wild 
state, and that a friend of his in Pretoria found them difficult to keep for any 
length of time even in an aviary; so that this introduction is the more remark- 
able. It is to be hoped, in any case, that the goldfinches will thrive as well 
in this part of the Southern Hemisphere as they have further to the east in 
Australasia. 

I am somewhat surprised at this difficulty of keeping goldfinches in 
Pretoria, for these birds thrive weli in captivity in India, even in a cage, and 
they are not unfrequently imported, being cbtainable in Bombay as cheaply as 
in England at times. These birds come, I believe, from Malta, but from 
whatever locality he reaches India, the goldfinch exhibits remarkable indif- 
ference to the heat when he gets there. I have never seen the captive 
goldfinch panting, even when the native birds were in many cases going about 
the gardens with their mouths agape. The crow and the sparrow in Calcutta 
most eloquently testify their feelings in this way, and even the coppersmith- 
barbet, an unblessed harbinger of the hot weather, has at times to confess 
himself overcome by the warmth he is supposed to enjoy. 

This tolerance of heat, however, combined with an indifference to cold 
which is well known—so many goldfinches wintering in England—is no doubt 
one of the causes which have favoured the artificial spread of our ‘‘ proud- 
tailor”; and his species must be a successful one in the struggle for existence, 
as in many countries where it naturally occurs it is very common. Of course, 
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the scarcity of goldfinches in Britain is chiefly due to the operations of the 
bird-catcher, and it would be well if the bird could be perpetually protected 
here. Anyone who wants goldfinches should buy the large and beautiful 
birds imported freely from Siberia in the winter, and now costing in 
many cases little more than home-caught birds, though far superior in 
beauty. Moreover, as it has been repeatedly proved that goldfinches 
will breed in captivity, a tame strain could probably be raised with little 
trouble if a dearth of captured birds gave a stimulus to ‘‘the fancy” in 
this regard. 

We should not, however, be too severe on the captors and gaolers of 
goldfinches, since it is through them that the extension of this delightful 
bird’s habitat has come about; and, so long as English goldfinches are 
caught and sold, it would be worth while to spread them further yet. The 
Argentine, with its great thistle-beds, would seem an ideal field of emigration 
to which many a worthy goldfinch, hard pressed by high farming and weedless 
fields, might be assisted, his family’s history as emigrants being ample guarantee 
that he would not abuse the privilege. The goldfinch, as I have heard 
remarked more than once, always looks like a gentleman, and he evidently 
behaves accordingly, not repaying a fresh start in the world with base 
ingratitude like that ruffianly hooligan, the sparrow. ‘* Philip Sparrow” has 
had far more assistance in emigration than ‘* King Harry Redcap,” but 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, the States, and Bermuda, all cry out 
upon him as altogether unprofitable; which teaches the lesson that it is not 
acclimatisation which is to be visited with the condemnation it usually 
meets with nowadays, but — the 
injudicious selection of species which 
has too often been made. For no 
better test case could be found than 
the history of the foreign careers of 
the expatriated sparrow and goldfinch, 
although, as usual, we hear more 
of the ill done than the good, 

FRANK FINN, 
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By Mrs ALAN GARDNER, ! 
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T the first gleam ot day- 

light this morning, 

Hirsi came to our 

tent to say that last 

night a camel had 

been killed by a lion, not five 
miles away. Alan_ hurriedly 
dressed, and they all galloped 
off to the kill. He returned in 
time for a late breakfast, having 
shot the lion without much 
trouble. They followed up the 
tracks for two or ‘three miles, 
and came upon the lion in some 
open, scrubby jungle, before the 
sun was well up. The beast 
made off directly he saw them, 
but a shot behind partly crippled 
him, and another killed him as 
he turned round to fight. No 
doubt if we stay in this neigh- 
bourhood we may get a lion or 
two every week, but the sur- 
roundings are so unpleasant that 
we have determined to march 
to the hills and hunt big koodoo. Ticks are not the least of the 
annoyances in these sandy plains. I suppose the large herds of 
sheep and cattle and camels have something to do with the 
infinite numbers and varieties in which they abound. Each 
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SOME OF OUR TROPHIES. 


animal seems to have its own peculiar tick, all kinds of which 
prey upon the human being with absolute impartiality. 
camel has a little red tick, which is always with us; but in the 
neighbourhood of these zeribas there are two other varieties, one 


marked like tortoiseshell, as big as a fly, 
and which bites like a dog. The only 
way to get partial relief from these pests 
is to rub one’s self over with carbolic oil, 
and sit with one’s legs up on a stool. 
They simply swarm on the floor of the 
tents. Then the heat and dust, and the 
smell from the cattle in the neighbour- 
ing zeribas, add to the discomfort. 
Worst of all is the scarcity of water. 
So we have resolved to take a few days’ 
holiday in the hills, and once more see 
green leaves and running water. 

Alan went out this evening to shoot 
oryx, of which there are many about. 
The day had been very close and oppres- 
sive, with threatening thunder-clouds on 
all sides. It was most tantalising. The 
rain seemed to be falling heavily every- 
where, but it never reached our cainp, 
and we simply panted for it. At last, 
about five o’clock, with an awful roar, 
the clouds swept over us, and we were 
enveloped in a sheet of water. Had we 
been alone I should have liked to have 
imitated our men, who ran out in the 
scantiest of clothing and luxuriated in a 
shower-bath of clean water. The heavy 
rain dripped in places through the tents, 
and we had to put the gunsand cartridges 
and other perishable articles under the 
beds and cover them over with rugs and 
waterproofs. 


together in the cramped 
prodded each other, or put a_spear-head 
through the canvas roof. The storm lasted 
nearly an hour, and when the first gleam of light 
appeared, all ran with wild shouts to the dusty 
track whence we had come, but which was now 
arushing river. All the casks and skins were 
filled, to the accompaniment of weird songs, and 
then the ponies, sheep, and camels—these last 
had had no water for seven days—were brought 
down to drink. Alan came back a woeful 
object, with his khaki garments clinging tightly 
to him. He had shot a fine bull oryx and two 
hartebeests, but the rain prevented their being 
brought to camp. Curiously enough, there was 
little thunder and lightning during the down- 
pour, but all night, after the rain had stopped, 
there seemed to be jour separate storms going 
on around us. The whole horizon was alight 
with sheet lightning, never-ceasingly flashing, 
and cut here and there by yet brighter forked 
darts, which crashed likea volley of musketry as 
they struck the ground. 

The next day the ground was too wet for 
the camels to march, but we shifted our camp 


space, alternately 


A 


Oscar Grat and his men had come to the zeriba 
to pay an afternoon call, and having on their best togas did not 
care to get wet, so came and sat under the fly of our tent. They 
each brought a handful of spears and shields, and huddled 
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aroused from one’s slumbers. 
searching parties. 
from the steaming ground, which, of course, made it more 
difficult for anyone not knowing the country to find his way. 


village, between Berbera and Jig-Jiga. 
nomadic people, and wander about with their herds and encamp- 
ments to wherever the grass grows greenest. 
an extra large zeriba, filled with numerous little reed huts roofed 
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afew hundred yards. <A zeriba is odoriferous 
at any time, and what with the camels, sheep, 
ponies, and Somalis packed tightly together in 
a small enclosure, it is rather like sleeping ina 
farmyard. It is never too sweet-smelling, but 
there is an immense difference between a wet 
and a dry farmyard, as I can_ personally 
assure you. 

Alan’s camel and man got lost in the 
storm yesterday, and had not turned up this 
morning. The whole camp was in a great 
state of excitement, there being three theories 
as to what had befallen him. First, that he 
had been seized by the Abyssinians; second, 
that the Midgans had murdered him for the 
sake of the camel; and third, that he had 
been devoured by a lion. We were all rather 
anxious, and Yusuf did not lessen our alarms 
by constant allusions to the “man lying dead 
out there.” We had fired shots all night to 
guide him if lost, and sent men searching in 
every direction, but without avail. At day- 
break, Yusuf put his head into the tent 
muttering, ‘Sahib, if that man alive, he back 
in camp now”-—not the cheeriest way to be 
However, we sent out fresh 
Till nearly noon there was a dense mist 


Hirsi was very loud in volunteering his 
opinion that only men who knew the 


country should be sent out. Alan 
agreed. ‘And who shall we _ send, 
Sahib?” ‘You, of course,” replied 


Alan; ‘you know the country best.” 
Hirsi’s enthusiasm went out like the 
flick of a candle, and he started with 
the others in an_ exceedingly bad 
temper. 4 

All the mornjng the servants amused 
themselves with the most awful lion 
stories, varied by accounts of the 
atrocities and tortures practised by the 
Abyssinians and Midgans. Even the 
cheerful Gollywog added his despairing 
quota, and we were just sitting down to 


a miserable luncheon, when Hirsi 
galloped in dragging after him the 
lost one and his camel very much 
alive and well. Our sorrow’ very 


quickly turned to anger, when we 
discovered that the hero of all our 
frightful surmises had simply lost his 
way and passed the time comfortably 
in a handy zeriba, from which he had 


never stirred, although he could not 
have helped hearing the guns _ fired 


as signals all the night. For the next 
few days we marched on our way to the 
hills. On the way we passed Hargeisa, 
the only approach to a town, or rather 
The Somalis are a 


Hargeisa is only 
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with camel-mats. It was originally founded by some holy men 
who went there to pray. Now it is in charge of a Sheikh, and 
chiefly tenanted by the halt, maimed, and blind, who live there 
under the protection of his sanctity. The Sheikh has a little 
stone hut, which is quite dwarfed by the great white building 
which Lord Delamere erected on the opposite hills for a store 
and resting-place. I am not surprised that the Abyssinians took 
the latter for a fort, as it is the only solid edifice in the whole 
country. There was much diplomatic correspondence in conse- 
quence. But Ras Makonnen and the Abyssinians seem to live 
in constant dread of our encroachments. We got a letter from 
the Political Officer at Berbera to say that our modest little 
caravan at Jig Jiga was reported to be an armed and organised 
military expedition. 

The Sheikh did not seem very pleased to see us, but received 
us in his house of one room. It was carpeted with mats, and 
full of boxes and stores. Most sahibs, he declares, leave things 
in his charge before crossing the waterless Haud, and, I presume, 
give him the empty boxes on their return, for 1 made out many 
familiar names of purveyors of provisions and wines peering out 





THE NEGROES’ CAMP. 


of the gloom. After a formal and rather lagging conversation, 
interpreted with difficulty by an ex-stoker of a P. and O. 
steamer, we took leave and returned to our camp. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE STARWORTS. 

HE Starwort is the Michaelmas Daisy or perennial Aster. We 
prefer to call it a Starwort, for are not the flowers like little 
coloured stars tossed in the autumn winds, and making the garden 
gay when the Geraniums and all things of a half-exotic nature 
have gone to the greenhouse or remain blackened patches in 
border or bed, The Starwort rises fresh and fair when the warm 

sun dispels the frost and throws a cloud of rich colouring over the garden 
when the plants are grouped and thrown into graceful masses throug! ever- 
green shrub and by woodland walks. The old conception of a Starwort was 
that its only place was in the border; it stood in a stack-like heap, tied to 
stakes to support the wiry stems, and left for the winds to rock it to and fro, 
with frequently dire results. There were no bright-coloured varieties in those 
days, but simply the sorts from the wild American prairies, wild flowers of the 
States, beautiful in great sweeps, but ragged and feeble in the home garden. 
We owe a thousand thanks to the hybridist for creating a new race, and 
making the garden blue in September and October. We saw lately a group 
of Scotch fir, It was a simple group, such as might be seen in many gardens 
on sandy soil, but near this group, spreading out as a blue carpet, carrying 
the eye to the dark plumy branches standing out against the sky, was Aster 
bessarabicus, and the two made a colour picture of the richest beauty in 
September. Planted among the Khododendrons near the carriage drive 
were sheafs of Starworts, such as diffusus horizontalis, the  lilac-eyed 
Cordifolius Diana, the pure white Tradescanti, Arcturus, Apollo, Robert 
Parker, one of the tallest of all, frequently growing over 6ft. high, Purity, and 
the blush-white Puniceus pulcherrimus. | These Starworts were a rare delight. 
We walked near to them and sniffed their spicy fragrance. Many of the 
flowers distil a fresh nutty smell which mingles gratefully with the autumn 
scents of the woodland, and the air is filled with the musical hum of the 
bees. The bee loves the Starwort. Perhaps it seeks the only flower that is 
in rich abundance at this time ; but whether that be so or no, it is to be found 
on the Starworts in the warm September days. 

A border of these flowers and the Golden Rods is very beautiful, it is so 
satisfying in colour, and another way is to group the Starworts in their several 
shades of colour, making a garden of nothing else. Such a border we have 
seen at Munstead Wood, and Miss Jekyll describes the arranging and 
staking of the plants in ‘‘ Wood and Garden,” page 125. The passage 
describing this blue garden is quite worth reproducing here, as it suggests a 
way of planting we have not seen elsewhere. ‘* They have,” the authoress 
writes, ‘‘ as they well deserve to have, a garden to themselves. Passing along 
the wide path in front of the big flower border, and through the pergola that 


forms its continuation, with eye and brain full of rich, warm colouring of 
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flower and leaf, it is a delightful surprise to pass through the pergola’s last 
right-hand opening, and to come suddenly upon the Michaelmas Daisy garden 
in full beauty. Its clean, fresh, pure colouring, of pale and dark lilac, strong 
purple, and pure white, among masses of pale green foliage, forms a contrast 
almost startling after the warm colouring of nearly everything else; and the 
sight of a region where the flowers are fresh and newly opened, and in glad 
spring-like profusion, when all else is on the verge of death and decay, gives 
an impression of satisfying refreshment that is hardly to be equalled through- 
out the year. Their special garden is a wide border on each side 
of a path, its length bounded on one side by a tall hedge of Filberts, and on 
the other side by clumps of Yew, Holly, and other shrubs. It is so well 
sheltered that the strongest wind has its destructive power broken, and only 
reaches it as a refreshing tree-filtered breeze. The Michaelmas Daisies are 
replanted every year as soon as their bloom is over, the ground having been 
newly dug and manured. The old roots, which will have increased about 
fourfold, are pulled or chopped to pieces, nice bits with about five crowns 
being chosen for replanting ; these are put in groups of three to five together. 
Tall-growing kinds like Mové elgé Robert Parker are kept rather towards 
the back, while those of delicate and graceful habit, such as cordifolius elegans 
and its good variety Diana, are allowed to come forward. The fine dwarf 
Aster Amellus is used in rather large quantity, coming quite to the front in 
some places, and running in and out between the clumps of other kinds.” 
THE ANTIRRHINUMS IN AUTUMN. 

One of the prettiest beds in the gardens at Blickling is planted with 
nothing but the white Antirrhinum, and it is important to know that it has 
been flowering since the early summer. We have written more than once of 
the beauty of the Snapdragon in the bedded-out garden. It is so strong and 
free in all ways, and is never without flowers for months together. We shall 
plant it largely next spring from cuttings put in now. It strikes with 
great freedom. The cuttings are inserted at this time in pots or boxes 
and placed in a greenhouse. Here they soon strike and are potted off 
separately, They remain under glass without artificial warmth through 
the winter months, and are then transferred to the places they are to fill, The 
variety we have is called White Swan, but the nurserymen have excellent 
selections in white, crimson, and yellow. The only point to insist on is to 
have the colours pure; there must be no mixtures or shades of any sort, simply 
the pure self, in the three colours we have mentioned. We draped a wall, or 
rather part of one, with the crimson variety last year, and there was colour 
for months; it was quite a success. The slender growth of the type must be 
preserved, and in ordering plants or seed make particular note of this. The 
little squat Antirrhinums, known as the pigmy race, are a travesty of the 
beautiful form of flower we see on many a castle keep and old garden wall. 
This dwarfing of flowers naturally graceful is not a trait to encourage. It is 
contortion and nothing else. Contrast the little dumpy China Asters with 
the original, Callistephus hortensis, and surely the prize for beauty would be 
awarded to the species. 

STEMS OF HARDY PLANTS IN WINTER. 

It is a mistake to cut down the stems of all hardy plants in winter, as in 

their dead state they have a quiet beauty. The common Japan Knotweed, 





SOMALILAND: SHOWING THE SKIN. 
Polygonum cuspidatum, is an illustration of this; the stems turn to a rich 
nut brown, and are as picturesque in winter as they are in summer. We are 
pleased to notice that the groups by the lake in St. James’s Park are not 
disturbed in any way, but left to show their winter colouring. The Miscanthus 
also has much winter beauty, and the same may be said of many other reeds 
and grasses. At this season there is a general sweeping up and cutting down 
of everything after the first hard frost. As a well-known writer putsit : ‘* The 
change to all these lovely browns and greys is a distinct gain, as a lesson in 
colour to all who care for refined colour, and also in enabling us to get light 
and shade, contrasts and harmonies in colour, If these plants are grouped in 
a bold and at the same time picturesque way, the good of letting the stems 
remain will be far more evident than in the weak ‘dotty’ way generally 
practised, the seed-pods and dead flowers of many plants helping the picture. 
There is no need to remove any stem of a herbaceous plant until the spring 
comes and the growing shoots are ready to take the place of the brown and 
dead ones, which may then be cleared away.” 

RANDOM NOTEs, 
Erica Alporti (a Beautiful Heath) at Handsworth.—In the late 
September days, when the warm tints of autumn were making colour pictures 


here, there, and everywhere in the remarkable nursery of Messrs. Fisher, 
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Son, and Sibray at Handsworth, near Sheffield, this variety of the common 
Heather of moor and mountain was in full bloom. me hundreds of tufts 
gave just that crimson tone which softens the shades of green in the 
surrounding trees and shrubs, and we made a note of it for planting more 
freely in our own garden. Erica vulgaris is now called Calluna vulgaris. We 
mention this in case any reader of this note desires to refer to a book drawn 
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The Finest Holly.—It is. of course, a matter of opinion which is 
the finest Holly, but no who has seen the Wilsoni Holly will 
think of it otherwise than as a variety of the greatest beauty. When it was 
first shown to us we were much impressed with its wonderful leave 


one 


ind a few 
of these have just been sent to us by Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray of 


Handsworth, in whose nursery it originated. The tree or shrub, which- 
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up on the lines of the ‘‘ In lex Kewensis.” The Heaths are a neglected race. 
It is strange that this should be so, when we think of their beauty and the 
various soils on which they are a success. We were quite pleased to find a 
little moorland in itself of Alporti at Handsworth, There are other varieties 
of this Heath besides Alporti. The white form alba is very charming, and 
so is the little golden-leaved aurea, 
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ever ¢ is pleased to call the Holly, is very strong in growth, compact, 
and the individual leaves are thick, leathery, and spiny, anc several before 
us measure 4}in. long and 3}in. wide. It is a Holly for the lawn and 
woodland, but to be kept away from every other shrub, so that its fine leafage 
and robust and shapely growth may not be hidden. Its berries are large and 


crimson in colour. 
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GIFFORDS HALL. 
SUFFOLA, . 


THE SEAT OF j ° 


MR. J. W. BRITTAIN 





HE ancient mansion of Giffords Hall, which our readers 
are privileged to have brought before them to-day, 
stands some two miles north-east of the village of Stoke- 
by-Nayland in Suffolk, and in the attractive valley of 
the river Stour, which separates the county from its 

southern neighbour. The village is distinguished by its 


county. Constable, the painter, who dearly loved his native 
valley, has described this church as ranking with the greatest 
in the eastern counties, and he dwelt with admiration upon the 
length of the nave, the finely-proportioned chancel, and the 
majestic tower, as worthy to challenge the admiration of the 
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architect, and he thought the tower imparted something of its 
dignity to the surrounding country. The interest of the church 
to the readers of this article is that therein are many tombs 
and memorials of the long line of the Mannocks, the ancient 
possessors, and indeed the builders, of Guffords Hall, who, 
themselves or in the persons of later kinsmen or successors who 
took their name, held the house and manor for full 460 years. 

A goodly house it is, recovered by its present owner from a 
state of much decay, and restored to a condition that is truly 
worthy of its prime. In its aspect it is like, and yet unlike, 
many of the other ancient houses in East Anglia which 
we have depicted. The gatehouse, with its octagonal brick 
towers and its interesting 
details, reminds us somewhat 
of St. Osyth’s, and it would be 
an easy matter to find parallels 
and analogies for many of its 
brick features and details. On 
the other hand, entering the 
quadrangle we find much in the 
venerable timber-work that 
reminds us of the domestic 
enclosures of not a few famous 
houses in Lancashire, Cheshire, 
and the Midlands. How rich 
is England in such places 
readers of Country Lire well 
know. It has been our object, 
and at the same time our 
privilege, to bring before them 
the visible presentment of 
notable English mansions, and 
we take pride in having 
accomplished this in a long 
series of unrivalled pictures. 
Certainly Giffords Hall will 
rank very high among the 
many houses of its class. 

The house derives its name 
from the great family which 
had a large territorial holding 
in that part of England. The 
estate, which had manorial 
jurisdiction, appears to have 
been held in 1216 by one 
Richard Constable, who built 
a chapel which lies now in 
ruins not far from the house. 
This chapel was dedicated to 
St. Nicholas, and was amply 
endowed by his son, William 
Constable. Gifford, or Giffords 
Hall seems to have come into 
the possession of Peter Gifford 
in the reign of Henry III., and 
it may be assumed that upon 
his house and estate his name 
was conferred. It is possible, 
or even probable, that some 
parts of the existing mansion 
go back to those early times. 
The principal features are, of 
course, of much later date, but 
in the foundations much that is 
older may remain. 

In the year 1427 or 1428, 
Giffords Hall was purchased 
by Philip Mannock, and it is 
reasonable to believe that he 
was the actual builder of the 
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principal portions of the present house. The Great Hall, to 
which the somewhat fancitul name of King John’s Banqueting 
Hall has been given, appears to be anterior to the early 
Tudor gatehouse. We may, therefore, assume that in the 
hands of Philip Mannock and his immediate successors 
the house took the form it still presents tous. The Mannock 
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family was of great antiquity, and is said to have come originally 
from Denmark, a circumstance which is alluded to in the 
inscription upon the monument of Sir Francis Mannock in Stoke 
Church. Its members had considerable estates in Huntingdon- 
shire, Cambridgeshire, Essex, and Suffolk, and had been located 
at Stoke from the time of Edward III. Their descent is traced 
from Robert Mannock, who was living in that king’s reign, and 
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who was the great-grandfather of Philip Mannock, the first of 
his family to possess Giffords Hall. John, George, and William 
followed, the latter dying in Queen Mary’s reign. He was 
succeeded by Francis Mannock, who lived until 1590, and he by 
William Mannock, whomarried Etheldred, daughter of Ferdinando 
Parys of Linton, Cambridge. 


QUADRANGLE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
William Mannock’s son Francis was raised to the baronetcy 
by Charles I. in 1627, the year in which hostilities were declared 
against France, and in which the seed of the Civil War may be 
said to have been sown. Sir Francis Mannock, the second 
baronet, who succeeded his father in 1634, married the daughter 
of Sir George Heneage. Sir William and Sir Francis Mannock 
were the third and fourth baronets, and the latter had a brother 
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John, who was a monk of St. Benedict 
at Douay, and was for a long time 
resident in Eengland. Then a singular 
thing happened in the final fortunes 
of this old baronetage. Sir William 
Mannock, who lived at Great Bromley 
Hall in Essex, was succeeded by his 
son, a youth who died at the age of 
sixteen. Then the successive holders 
of the title were Sir William’s brothers, 
Francis, Thomas, and George, four 
baronets of the line being thus brothers, 
who held in succession, except that the 
son of the eldest had for a brief time 
the title. Sir George Mannock, the 
ninth and last baronet, of Great 
Bromley Hali and Giffords Hall, was 
killed by the overturning of the Dover 
Mail on June 3rd,1787, and left no heir 
tohishonours. The subsequent descent 
of the estate was complicated. In 
1789, William Comyns, Esq., came 
into possession, and took the name of 
Mannock, but died in 1819 without 
issue. The property then descended to 
the family of Power, who were related 
distantly to the Mannocks through the 
marriage of Bridget, daughter of the 
second baronet, to Robert Strick- 
land, Esq. Nicholas Power had been 
an Irish officer who had served with 
the Chevalier Charles Edward, and had 
lost all his property in Ireland. The 
Powers also took the name of Mannock, 
and Mr. W. M.S. Mannock possessed 
Giffords Hall until about 1886. His 
father had lived much abroad, and it 
would appear that at one time only the 
gatehouse was inhabited. 

Mr. James Winter Brittain, to 
whom is due so much of the beauty of 
the house, as it now stands, had known 
it from his early years, and doubtless 
had appreciated both its fine character 
and its great possibilities. He came 
into possession in the year 1888, and 
forthwith undertook the work of restora- 
tion. There was much to be done, and 
a great deal of wise planning was 
necessary before the place could be 
brought into the state in which our 
pictures enable us to behold it. During 
the restoration, Mr. Brittain discovered 
on the west side of the quadrangle some 
of the finest timber-work covered with 
a mass of plaster. The plaster was 
removed, and the excellent details of the 
window-sills, the herring-bone_ brick- 
work, and the linen pattern carving 
were brought tolight. Stables had been 
intruded into on2 wing of the mansion, 
but in this excellent work of wise 
regeneration they were, of course, 
removed from their undesirable 
proximity to the living rooms, and 
were rebuilt a little apart in an excellent 
form of the Tudor style, quite appro- 
priate to the venerable walls of the 
mansion itself. 

The noble gatehouse, with the 
panelled octagonal towers which have 
been alluded to, the richly-moulded 
arch, and the excellent details of friezes, 
battlements, fretted chimneys, and 
crocketed pinnacles, has richness and 
charm both in colour and form, and the 
red brick contrasts delightfully with the 
ereen things that grow thereabout. 
This gatehouse is attributed to the time 
of Henry VII., and its venerable oaken 
doors, which are carved with the linen 
pattern in panels, and are 5in. thick, 
are still closed each night as in former 
times. On theright as we pass through 
isa guard-room, in which was recently 
discovered a fine Tudor fireplace. The 
ancient doorways to both wings of the 
mansion are a striking feature at the 
very outset of the survey of this 
interesting place. 
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The quadrangle which we now enter is singularly beautiful 
in its varied features of date and style. The red brick of tne 
gatehouse we have passed through is contrasted with the plain 
upright timber-work, and again with some later features opposite, 
in the shape of windows which belong perhaps to the time of 
Queen Anne. The area of the court is paved with flags, and a 
delightful effect is obtained by disposing about its enclosure 
beautiful flowering plants in tubs and boxes. The admirable 
chimney shafts, the dial, the clock, and the details of carving and 
adornment are all delightful in this beautiful enclosure. Opposite 
to us is the porch entrance, which brings us to the Great Hall, 
and is perhaps as beautiful as anything in the place. There is a 
fine Tudor moulded arch, with trefoil ornaments in the spandrels, 
over which rises very rich timber-work, with a most delightful 
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window, supported on brackets, while above isa gable, beautifully 
adorned with vine-pattern carving, and other excellent enrichments. 

Entering through the porch, we reach the Great Banqueting 
Hall, which is a truly noble apartment, separated by a lobby 
from the kitchens and butteries. It has a lofty open hammer- 
beam roof of timber, a minstrels’ gallery, and a wealth of fine 
detail in its carvings and adornments. The roof is glorious, with 
its richly-carved bosses and traceried enrichments, its mouldings 
and archings, and the nobility of its general aspect. The 
balustrade of the gallery is later, but there is some reasor to 
think, as we have said, that this hall itself is older even than the 
entrance gatehouse. A fine staircase which leads to the floor 
above has only recently been freed from a coat of brown paint, 
which had been bestowed upon it, and there has been revealed 
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some beautifully grained oak in the stairway and_ handrail. 
Perhaps the most interesting chamber 1n the house is the tapestry 
room at the head of the staircase, wherein there is tapestry said 
to be of Flemish origin, and to be 250 years old; the work fills 
the space between the oaken panelling and the ceiling. Another 
interesting apartment preserving original features, is a bedroom 
over the entrance archway, wainscoted with oak, and having a 
ceiling divided by moulded beams. Legend is apt to grow 
up about such places, but perhaps the name of “ Blue Beard’s 
Chamber,” which is applied to one of the rooms, is of somewhat 
recent origin. From this curiously named apartment various old 
paintings of Italian origir, and, apparently, belonging to the 
seventeenth century, representing biblical subjects, have been 
removed to Mr. Brittain’s smoking-room. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to dwell much further upon the 
unusually beautiful character of the work at Giffords Hall. Our 
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picture of the north corner of the quadrangle will show how 
really admirable the details are. The moulded mullions, 
buttresses, brackets, arched doorways, and elaborately carved 
mouldings of varied patterns are all in the best character of their 
early time, and elsewhere there are features which show the 
influence of changing tastes, adding something of picturesqueness 
and variety to the structure. 

There are beautiful gardens also, with lawns and fine trees, 
and an abundance of floral adornment to give the final charm to 
this very remarkable house. Mr. Brittain, owing to his advanced 
age, and his wish to be free of the responsibility attending the 
management of a considerable acreage of land, has lately 
generously given the estate to his son and heir, Mr. Russell 
kK. Brittain, reserving the mansion and garden for his own 
possession and enjoyment. We cannot conclude our account of 
his remarkable dwelling-place without saying how exceedingly 
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gratifying it is to find ancient and beautiful houses recovered 
trom the influences of decay, restored to their high estate, and 
brought into conditions of perfection to which their worth entitles 
them. Mr. Brittain has accomplished a most admirable thing in 
re-creating Giffords Hall, and we warmly congratulate him upon 
his success. 


THE TALE OF A. 
FOUNDLING SWAN. 


HIS is a difficult story to begin, because, though it 

ought to be interesting by itself, it also breaks a 
historical reputation, questions a legal decision by a 

Lord Chief Justice, and has a moral. When swans 

were more highly thought of as property than they 

are now, a swan-owner brought an action against another swan- 
owner to assert his rights to halve the cygnets of a brood. He 
proved by the swan-marks that though one parent belonged to 
the other party, the other belonged to him, and suggested a 
division. ‘The case was taken before Lord Chief Justice Coke, 
who based his decision on the high moral and domestic character 
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of swans, evidence of which 
was adduced to his complete 
satisfaction. ‘‘ The swan,” he 
said, ‘‘is the husband of one 
wife, and remains so_ until 
death. Consequently, the 
children are of undeniable 
parentage.’’ As the two 
parents belonged in this case 
to different owners, he decided, 
with a wisdom that Solomon 
could not have excelled, that 
the offspring of swans sprung 
from these mixed marriages 
should be = divided, the odd 
cygnet, if there was one, going 
to the owner of the hen swan. 

The reputation for con- 
jugal constancy so set up, and 
with some justice, for the swans, 
does not, I fear, extend to them 
in their relation as parents, 
which Jeaves very much to be 
desired. They show, in fact, 
an odd mixture of instinctive 
sense and incredible stupidity 
about their nesting and nursery 
arrangements. When one sees 
a hen swan reaching out her 
neck as she sits on her eggs, 
and steadily building up her 
nest, if heavy rain comes on 
and there is a chance of a 
flood, it suggests sense and fore- 
sight. Yet the same swan will 
never think of picking up her 
cygnets and replacing them in 
the nest if they fall out into the 
wet grass, and lie there dying 
of cold, while she stolidly tries 
to hatch off an addled egg. 
An old cock swan will often kill 
every one of his children in the 
autumn if they are left on the 
same isolated piece of water 
with him. 

The story of the little 
cygnet seen in the pictures 
which illustrate this article 
shows in part the curious 
limitation of swan character 
and brains. The two swans 
which make Chiswick Eyot 
their headquarters, and are the 
pair which nest lower down 
the Thames, 7.¢ , nearer to the 
City of London, than any other, 
have exceptional difficulties to 
contend with. The tide falls 
some Ioft., and at low water, if 
they have a brood, and insist 
on taking the little birds up on 
to the eyot, they have to 
scramble up a very high and 
steep bank, with  weltering 
pools of mud below. Last year 
the cygnets did not get achance 
to do this, for both young ones got out of the nest while the 
hen swan calmly sat there, and, though replaced twice by 
kind friends who got very wet and muddy in doing so, they 
fell out again before night, and as neither swan thought 
of picking them up, they were both dead next morning. 
This year the swans refused to use a good high mest made 
for them, which would have raised their eggs out of reach 
of the spfing tides, and kept to one of their own. The result 
was that the bird was twice floated off her nest and all the 
eggs but one spoiled. Strange to say, this egg hatched, and for 
a whole day it was just possible to hear the little piping voice of 
the cygnet, which the bird kept under her. Next day she le(t the 
nest at high water and took the little bird for a swim. When 
a cygnet is tired its instinct is to climb on to the old swan’s 
back, but the stupid swan did not give it a “leg up” (swans do 
this by putting out their broad webbed foot, on to which the 
cygnets first scramble), but kept giving the cygnet her ‘ wash.” 
She soon returned to the island, and as the tide was still high, the 
infant managed to scramble up after her, and into the nest. 

Next day the swan brought the cygnet down to the river at 
half ebb, and kept it there until the channel below was dry, and 
the steep bank, about twenty times as high as the cygnet, had to 
be climbed. Yet the little creature scrambled up part of the way, 
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and then rolled down and fell on its back in the mud. Now he had resclutely refused to drink water, or to swallow anything, 


little swans are built like a flat iron, or a Dutch bz irge, and when 
once on their backs can no more get up than cana sheep, a fact 
which we discovered soon after we began to rear this one. It 
was quite helpless when on its back even when two months oli, 
and could only lie and kick. The old swans looked on to see how 
long it would go on kicking, but otherwise took no interest in 
the. proceec lings, even when the cygnet was rescued, nearly 
suffocated, from the mud. All they “did after it was restored 
to them was to take it up the slope and let it roll down 
again. So the baby was once more rescued, washed clean, 
dried, and put to bed with a hot-water bottle. When 
it awoke it was quite dry and warm, with a coat like grey 
plush, and a good appetite. U nfortunately, though it called 
out loudly for food, it would not eat a morsel of anything which 
was given to it. One might as well have offered 
a baby an omelette or a mutton chop as try to 
induce it to feed except in its own particular way. 

What this way is is rather interesting. If 
you watch an old hen swan with her newly- 
hatched brood you will see that she pulls up 
water-weeds from below the surface and strews 
them on the water, making a kind of call to the 
cygnets. It has been said that the swan is 
“feeding its young on watcr-weeds.” She is 
doing nothing of the kind. She is giving them 
these wecds in order that they may suck off them 
the slime and eggs of the entomostraca and 
other invisible creatures in the water. Also 
there is often a number of the eggs of fish on 
these weeds, with the larve of snails and other 
molluscs and insects. All this, a kind of 
natural river soup or ‘frame food,” forms the 
pap on which an infant swan is brought up, and 
he won't be happy till he gets it. In addition, 
he will only get it in his own peculiar way, 
which is by “bibbling,” to use the words of 
the Norfolk gunners. He takes the weed in 
his beak and sucks and works it between his 
mandibles, just as ducks “bibble” in the 
muddy margin of a ditch. 

To improvise the eggs of entomostraca and put them on water- 
wecis is simply an impossibility, and though we gave our cygnet 
the tips of rose bushes covered with green blight, which he at once 
washed and ‘“ bibbled ” and sucked so long as any blight was left, 
this was a poor and scanty substitute. So he had to be fed, 7.2., 
crammed with a weak mixture of Gilbertson and Page’s duck- 
meal, specially made for young wild ducks. As he threw away 
every scrap which he could, and as far as he could, this was a 
messy and troublesome process. The lady who fed him had to 
wear an apron up to herchin. Also, as the little swan was 
intensely distressed if he got any meal on his fluff, and made 
desperate efforts to clean himself, instead of even trying to 
swallow the food, he had to have a bib too, to keep him clean and 
not too miserable. As he would take very little food at a time, 
and woke up complaining bitterly at all times of the night, the 
first three days were rather critical, both for the cygnet and his 
mistress, who began to show signs of exhaustion about the same 
time as the little swan began to show equal evidence that he had 
“‘turned the corner’ and was going to live to be an ornament to 
his country. As he sat out on the lawn with all the gravity of a 
swan of twenty summers, I noticed that he put down his beak to 
taste the drops which had fallen after.a shower. Hitherto 
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without compulsion. But when I saw him drink I promptly 
got a saucer, mixed a pinch of duck-meal with plenty of water, 
put it down befcre the cygnet, and dipped his beak in. He 
squeaked resentfully, but seemed to like it. Presently he sat 
down before the saucer, and bibbled away as if he had known 
how to do it all his life. From that hour there was no more 
trouble with him so far as food was concerned, or indeed in any 
other respect. He would take his saucer of duck-meal, mixed 
very weak, always sifting down to eat it, after which he 
would get up, shake his ridiculous little wings, and either 
walk off to his basket or sit down by the person who had 
fed him. As probably very few people have had a cygnet 
under close observation, not only by day but by night, 


until he grew into a swan, perhaps the following notes of its 
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habits may be new. When hatched it weighed about 60z. It 
did not begin to grow for a week, and then gained about 40z. per 
week. Until it weighed 6lb. its wing bones were quite rudi- 
mentary, like those of a penguin. The cygnet’s plumage con- 
sisted entirely of soft grey down, and the first signs of feathers 
appeared round its eyes. It carefully oiled and brushed itself 
several times a day, using not only its beak, but the back of its 
head as a brush, and rubbing every part of its body over with 
this, especially the flanks. It it were too wet to get dry quickly 
it was pleased to be dried with a towel. It liked to swim in the 
bath, but shrieked if it could not see over the top. This leads 
up to a very interesting instinct in the young swan. The great 
danger of its life is being unable to get out of the water when 


tired. This was the danger which had nearly killed it when we 
saved it. A deeply-seated instinct prompts the little creature to 


climb up any obstacle. It climbs on to its mother’s back, and 
climbs up the banks of rivers or ponds. To aid it to do this it 
has quite sharp claws. But it is never happy till it has 
clambered to the top of anything on which it happens to be. If 
taken on a lady’s lap it would generally try to climb up higher, 
and would be quite contented when it got on to her shoulder. 
In the same way it was quite ready to climb on to the back of 
the setter which was its companion 
for a time. Its last meal was supper, 
at II p.m., which it always ate by 
Jamplight on a balcony. It was then 
quite ready to go to sleep ina basket 
ot hay, with the lid shut down, in which 
it would talk itself to sleep. For one of 
the most curious points in this little 
swan’s behaviour is that, unlike the 
grown-ups, which are known by the 
scientific name of ‘*mute swan,” it is 
very seldom quiet. It has all sorts and 
kinds of notes, from a most contented 
little pipe up to a doleful and com- 
plaining shriek, as, for instance, when 
it first saw acat. The happier it isthe 
more syllables it uses, until when very 
contented and half asleep it almost 
twitters like a swallow. It does this 
when half awake, too, or if a candle is 
lighted at night when it is sleeping. 
The story of the little swan is by no 
means complete, for no one knows 
what its future may be. But up till 
now it has had more adventures thaa 
ever fell to a cygnet out of a fairy 
Copyright tale. It was quite obvious that its 
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parents would kill it, by leading it up the steep bank which it 
could not climb, if it were given back to them. So to make them 
happy it was shown to them, safe and sound on the bank. They 
seemed so anxious to have it back that another and much larger 
cygnet was fetched up from Brading Harbour, and after being 
kept with the young one for a day it was handed over to the old 
swans. At first they made a great fuss over it, adopted it, and 
swam about in a family way. A few hours later they attacked it, 
and the cock swan proceeded to try to drown it, running it down 
asa big ship might a little one. So that bird also had to be rescued, 
and for a day or two was kept with the baby swan, which was about 
one-fifth of its size. It was ridiculous to see the way in which 
the civilised infant patronised it, showed it how to eat duck-meal 
out of a soup plate, and pecked it when not wanted. The baby 
and the big changeling were then both sent down to the Isle of 
Wight for the holidays, the baby living at the house, while the 
large cygnet was restored to its papa and mamma and four 
brothers and sisters in the reclaimed harbour. Ina few days 
the father swan, probably tired of its stories of London life, 
attacked the unfortunate cygnet, which, after living for some 
time up a ditch, was rescued, and now lives as the humble 
follower and admirer of the foundling cygnet in the most happy 
circumstances, with a garden and.a pool all to themselves. 

C. J. Cornisu. 


IN THE HEART OF. 
THE GRAMPIANS. 


N expedition to Loch Avon has long been on the fapis, 
but the days pass so rapidly, wind and rain have 
interfered with the sport, and now moors and_ hill 
claim the first share of men’s time and attention; so it 
is that one of the highest lochs in Scotiand, right in 

the heart of the Grampians, remains 
yet unvisited. 

At last a day is fixed, but when a 
gusty night succeeds a fearful hurricane, 
and the weather report at 6 a.m. is 
“fine, but still windy,” it is not con- 
sidered sufficiently encouraging, and 
only two members of the party resolve 
to brave the elements. If the wind is 
unpleasantly high we can but fish our 
way home, and so we prepare for any 
eventualities. We are to ride as far 
as possible, and the rest of the way 
we must lead our ponies, which are 
now waiting at the gate. Soon we have 
suspended around them cameras, plate 
cases, camera legs, lunch bags, over- 
coats, fishing rods, and last, but not 
least, a liberal supply of what the gillie 
terms “just graand wurrums.” Iam 
not well versed in the art of fishing 
with the “garden fly,” and, having 
humbly enquired what steps to take if 
I do have a bite, I am told ‘ when 
you're feeling a wiggle-waggle, ye'll just 
be letting him down aisy!” 

Our appearance we imagine 
resembles that of Boers on trek, but we 
pride ourselves somewhat early in 
the day on the exquisite neatness of our 
arrangements. Gaily we start on our 
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sixteen-mile ride; the day is rapidly improving, and the sun shines: 
ona magnificent massof purple and pink heather as we turn to look 
down the river at the Lodge now gleaming in the distance. We 
trot along, only pausing at intervals to readjust the camera or 
tighten the already loosened camera legs; but, these are mere 
trifles, and soon put straight. As we reach higher ground we 
eagerly scan the distant hills, and rejoice to see that they stand 
out clearly, though a few dark clouds are overhead. The river 
Jooks in splendid order for fishing, but we have now quite 
decided to reach the loch if possible, and we stick to the 
narrow path. Grouse get up close to our feet; here and there a 
single bird, but now and then a covey, whicn we trust may cross 
to the moor which is to be shot to-day. A peregrine falcon is 
hawking above us; suddenly he makes a swoop and is down, but 
we are too far off to descry his prey. 

The wind blows keenly at the top of the hill, and a few 
hailstones make our faces smart, a gust blows my_hand- 
kerchiet out of my pocket, and while this is being recovered I 
take the opportunity of tightening straps and strings. The hail 
proves but little, and the sun shines again as we cross the: 
river by the pony bridge and get into a more sheltered valley.. 
We are nearly in sight of one of the grandest scenes in the 
Grampians. A long hill terminates sharply and a wild glen is 
before us, the Eagle Rock commanding the entrance to the: 
divided gorge like a giant guarding the portals of the Great 
Unknown. To-day the lower part is bathed in sunshine, while 
beyond the grey needle-tipped rocks are made more impressive: 
by threatening black clouds. The glen, which had widened out, 
is closing in now, the river ripples over a stonier bed, the pools 
are smaller, the banks steeper. but high above, the path, though 
narrow, is good, and we only break our trot to Kodak some of 
the highest peaks. We pass a fresh stalking beat and note the 
track leading to the “‘ spying rocks,” but as yet we have seen no: 
deer—perhaps the wild night has sent them down to lower ground.. 
The last turn has brought us to the end of the sanctuary, and 
Fendouran, the Upper Lodge, is now in sight. Lindsay, the 
stalker, has given us up, but as we call at the window he appears, 
ready to guide us the rest of the way. 

A broad flat, covered with peat hags, lies before us; the 
track is less clear, and small stone cairns serve to mark the way 
for men and pomes on dark or snowy nights. As we pass 
Corrorie, I relate to my companion an incident that occurred there 
a few years back. A friend had been stalking all day, and Jate 
in the evening got a shot, but wounded his stag; he foilowed, 
and finally secured him long after sundown, near the yellow 
moss on the Mar march. Stumbling in the dark over 
the rough ground, together he and the stalker dragged the beast 
down to the road, and then, realising that he could not reach 
home till past midnight, resolved not to remain supperless, 
but taking some of the venison with him, returned to the empty 
Upper Ledge. Refreshed too with some oatmeal and water, for 
the last of the whisky was consumed in drinking the usual toast, 
he wrapped a blanket around him and lay down till dawn, 
reappearing exactly twenty-four hours from the time he 
started. “ Tired?” “Oh no.” “Hungry?” ‘ Well, rather; but 
I would not have missed my day for anything.” Always. 


so keen, whether at work or at play; first in the field and 
first in the fight, and first when leading a forlorn hope to 
give up his life on the kopjes of South Africa. 
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Ail this time we are progressing slowly but surely. Ben 
Huron looms high above us, and we are nearing the end of the 
track. Lindsay, however, leads us with unerring skill over bogs 
and burns, and I am reminded of a previous expedition, when, 
like the wraiths in Macbeth, three figures rose out of the mist 
and voices fell upon the ear. On this occasion three ladies stood 
before us who had started from Tomintoul at 4.30 a.m., and had 
driven nine miles and walked sixteen to see the loch. One 
had fallen into a burn; one, desirous of making tea, had lighted 
a fire, the smoke of which soon attracted the keen eye of a 
stalker, who, finding them without the necessary permission, 
ruthlessly trampled out their fire, but, luckily, not before the 
water boiled; the third conveyed the apologies of the party. 
We felt, however, that a start at daybreak, an eighteen-mile 
drive and thirty-two-mile walk, and a wetting, were deserving 
of more sympathetic treatment, so apologising in turn, we 
begged them to rest and refresh themselves as they passed 
the Lodge. ‘Tired as they were, they declared the grandeur 
of the scene was worth the effort, and later we heard of their 
safe return at 12 p.m. 

The ground is now so rough that, as we began walking for 
pleasure, so we must continue of necessity. Cairngorm is well 
in sight, and at each turn we expect to see the loch; finally it 
bursts suddenly upon us. The sky above is blue, the sun shines, 
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sea-horses are racing over the marvellously clear green water, 
resembling that of the snow-fed lakes of Switzerland, and the 
water breaks and falls upon a delicately-tinted pink beach 
composed Sf disintegrated granite instead of golden gravel. 
At the far end there rises a dark wall of rocks, with a huge 
chimney-shaped cone in the centre. An immense black cloud 
with silvery mist overhanging it, serves only to accentuate the 
contrasts of light and shade, while patches of snow and the gleam 
of wet rocks confuse one as to their identity. On either side 
the steep slopes terminate in jagged peaks. 

We must photograph at once and expose for the clouds; we 
fly to the ponies for our cameras, but—is it possible, after all our 
care—one leg is missing. We know that it must have finally 
slipped on the last rough ground, and before long Lindsay returns 
with it uninjured, but to our dismay we cannot steady the camera, 
as the wind is too high. We devote our energies to making a 
level place on rocks, coats, and moss. How my companion 
manages to hold everything still I cannot think, for the 
positions we take to enable us to focus a few inches from the 
ground are not easy; at last we are satisfied that all is well. 
The cloud shows up beautifully, the waves on the water, too; 
1 take out the slide, press the button, but the jogging on the 
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road has done the rest. The slide will not go back, for the plate 
is broken! In fear and trembling we recommence operations, 
but this time no such fatality occurs, and we make other 
exposures from different places near. The light is going for the 
time being, and we feel we cannot resist the pangs of hunger 
much longer. A shower passes over, but we are sheltered by a 
huge block of granite, and do ample justice to our fare. My 
companion pockets his cake for tea, but 1 feel confident that we 
shall escape the fate of some miserable tourists who, having 
climbed Cairngorm, were left starving on the top. A brilliant 
morning had clouded over, and before they realised the situation 
the mist was upon them. They could not find the way they 
came up, so they tried to reach the loch below, but one fell 
heavily over an unseen rock, and they wisely decided to remain 
where they were. The mist grew thicker; hours they waited, 
getting colder and wetter, without prospect of relief. 

The darkness of night fell upon them, food and fire they had 
none, they experienced every form of emotion, they danced and 
they sang, they wept and they prayed, and finally they piled up 
stones for shelter, and huddled together to keep themselves 
warm. A long, long night passed, morning came, but it was not 
till late in the day that they were able, faint and exhausted, to 
crawl down to Glen Derry. 

Meanwhile, great alarm was felt at their non-appearance, and 
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a telegram was despatched from Aviemore, asking for assistance in 
the search on Avonside. It reached us late in the evening, and 
two men with ponies laden with food and dry clothing set off to 
the Upper Lodge with instructions to place lighted candles in the 
windows. The head-stalker followed early next day, but it 
was not till the afternoon that we met our men returning. 
‘‘No, they were not finding any party, but they were seeing the 
lair where they had pissed the night.” Eventually we heard 
that some members of the expedition were lying seriously ill from 
exposure and exhaustion. 

To-day there are no tourists abroad, and the only living forms 
we descry consist of a small herd of deer grazing on the steepest 
slope of the hill, but sheltered by an overhanging rock. It has 
cleared again, and we prefer collecting rare mosses, taking more 
photographs, etc., to walking another two miles to the end of the 
loch to see the Shelter Stones, a sort of rocky cavern, furnished 
only with a teapot, the haunt of a few ardent adventurers who 
enjoy spending a nightout.. We must collect our goods and chattels, 
but this time we will carry the camera legs ourselves, and make a 
specially safe place for the box of plates. We cross the same 
bogs and burns, and then, reaching the track, say good-night to 
our guide, and trot swiftly along till, coming suddenly round a 
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corner, we surprise a hind and her calf, 
who have only just got our wind, and 
we slacken our pace to watch them 
bound down the hill and cross the 
river; then looking round and seeing 
us quietly continuing our way, they 
pause, then trot gently on, only to 
pause again and watch our retreating 
figures. We are anxious to crown the 
success of our day with a fish, and stop 
to put up our rod at the Lynn Pool. 
Carefully we try it over with a fly, but 
there is no rise, so we hope for better 
luck with the bait. But as we move 
slow!y down the pool we see footprints 
in the sands; someone has been before 
us, and we presently learn that two fish 
have been caught earlier in the day. 
The wind has completely dropped, and 
as we ride through the birch wood the 
shadows are lengthening, and the smoke 
rises straight from the Lodge chimneys. 
We tell the party at home of all we have 
done, and then fall to wondering who 
will be the next to follow in our 
footsteps; for, curiously enough, any 
expedition we make to Loch Avon is 
invariably succeeded by one somewhat 
disastrous to other people. This time 
proves no exception to the rule, and within a very few days, 
on the wettest evening of the year, a carriage or ‘“ machine” 
comes up late to the Lodge, and the driver informs us 
that he is to meet a party from Braemar. This we know 
entails a sixteen-mile drive and a four-mile walk, with many 
swollen burns to cross, to say nothing of another long drive at 
the end, so as it is still pouring, we decide to offer the travellers 
tea; soon seven weary and footsore men come tramping in, and 
as they refresh themselves and sit by the fire, they tell us whence 
they come. A daybreak start from Aviemore, a long drive to 
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7WNUESDAY'S racing at Newmarket was not very exciting. The 
Champion Stzkes was practically a walk-over for Sceptre. Lord 


Ellesmere aud Sir Blundell Maple each sent a representative in 
Kroonstad and Merry Saint to run for the £200 awarded to the 
second, which the former had no difiiculty in securing, but the great 
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Glenmore, then twenty miles on foot over Cairngorni and down 
by the river-side; the loch, the object of their walk, they do 
not even see, for snow and mist have obscured the view, and 
without a guide they would inevitabiy have been lost. We 
vive them an account of our own recent expedition, and as 
we speak of photography a look of interest crosses the face 
of one of the party. Next day a courteous letter of thanks 
informs us that our guests were six members of the Town 
Council of Aberdeen, and the seventh was a_ professional 
photographer. 


¢ | 

NOTES. 

mare practically came in alone. Quintessence and William Rufus had 
similarly easy tasks in the Newmarket Oaks and Royal Stakes. Lord 
Falmouth’s mare closed her unbeaten career on the Turf, as I understand 
she will not be seen again on a race-course. Her excellence has never been 
thoroughly tested, as she has only proved herself superior to a very moderate 
lot of her own age and sex, and it is difficult 
to conjecture how far they are behind such 
colts as Rock Sand and Zinfandel, who could 
either of them probably give Quintessence a 
considerable amount of weight. There was a 
good race for the Clearwell Stakes between 
Vincula, Cinquefoil, and Don Paez, the filly 
winning in the last few strides by a neck, after 
the other pair had fought out a desperate 
. struggle for the last quarter of a mile. A 
head (in Cinquefoil’s favour) separated them 
at the finish. Tne Cesarewitch on Wednesday 
brought out a field of twenty-six, a number 
which has only been twice exceeded in the 
last twenty years, Burnaby in 1892, and 
Chillwick in 1894, each winning in a field of 
twenty-eight. The result was a further tribute 
to Sceptre’s pre eminent position among horses 
now in training, as it was won by Grey Tick, 
who has been leading her in her work, and 
to whom, it is reported, she can give 3st. and 
a beating. As the winner carried 6st. glb., it 
appears to be a tolerably safe conclusion that 
the greatest mare of modern times weuld have 
won with 1ost. The race was-run in disagree- 
able weather, but the coid and damp hardly 
affected the attendance, as the private stand 
was quite inconveniently crowded. It is 
probable that the presence of the King 
induced many to disregard meteorological 
warnings. 

Undoubtedly the severe nature of the task 
set Grey Tick at home was conducive to the 
result, as he stripped the picture of well- 
trained racing condition. The favourite, 
Zinfandel, was a good second, and ran 
sufficiently well under the burden of 8st. 4lb. 
to make it a matter of debate whether he or 
Rock Sand is the best three year old of the 
year. Until I see Rock Sand beaten by any 
animal but Sceptre, I shall continue to hold 
the opinion that he is entitled to the first place. 
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Another satellite of Sceptre’s, Lychnobite, who 
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has been Grey Tick’s assistant in leading her 
at exercise, gave further testimony to the 
improving effects of severe galloping at home 
by winning the Heath Stakes Handicap on 
Thursday, although most unfavourably weighted 
on any previous performance. 

If Sceptre has no rival at present, she 
may find one next year in Pretty Polly, who is 
evidently quite as superior to her contemporaries 
as Mr. Bass’s mare is to all the other animals 
now in training. On Wednesday she won the 
Cheveley Park Stakes, worth £845, after a 
blunder in the holding ground, which nearly 
brought her on to her head. Naturally, after 
such an accident, she did not win with quite 
her customary ease, and those who saw Vergia 
only three-quarters of a length from her at 
the finish, without hearing the explanation, 
began to think she might not be so superior as 
previous performances indicated, and fielders 
asked only for the moderate odds of 2 to I 
laid on her in the Middle Park Plate. As she 
had_ previously defeated all her opponents in a 
canter, the price was a very lenient one. She W. A. Rouch, 
won quite as easily as she did at Doncaster, 
but, as I thought would be the case, St. Amant decisively showed 
that the placings in the Champagne Stakes were due to his having 
met with a mishap, as he beat the rest of the field, which included 
Lancashire (who was second at Doncaster), almost as easily as the filly 
beat him. : 

Thursday’s racing was chiefly noticeable for the defeat of the King’s 
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in the same stable as the King’s horses, simiiarly failed to justify the estimate 
formed of him by running unplaced in the Prendergast Stakes, won by 
Cinquefoil after a good race with Hands Down and The Warrior. The Middle 
Park Plate, which I have already commented on, was the chief race on Friday. 
There was a somewhat disagreeable incident in the first race, a Maiden Plate 
of the value of £500, in which Lord Carnarvon’s Missovaja finished in front 
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two candidates, Mead and Piari. The former, who had shown his ability to 
stay a mile and three-quarters by narrowly succumbing to William Rufus 
in the struggle for second place in the St. Leger, was quite unable to make 
a race with Rondeau, who won the Lowther Stakes over the same distance. 
Piari ran almost as disappointingly, but was a better second to Bronze Medal 
in the Lretby Stakes. Larlier in the afternoon Mr, James’s Huntly, trained 
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of Cossid, but was disqualified for bumping and boring. There can be no 
question that there was a technical justification for the stewards’ decision, as 
the winner did bump Cossid slightly, although not sufficiently to affect his 
chance of winning had he been capable of doing so, and the general opinion 
was that it was a somewhat strained application of the law. However, Lord 
Carnarvon had some consolation later in the day, as his mare, Haut-en-bas, 
easily won the Exning Handicap, 
the final race of the meeting, from 
a large field, in which Ardeer and 
Smilax gave a_ glimpse of — last 
year’s form for the first time this 
season by running second and third. 
The week wound up with a day at 
Lingfield, where there were the usua! 
big fields and unexpected victories of 
outsiders. 

I believe it is practically 
decided that Sceptre will run in 
the Limekiln Stakes in the Houghton 
Week, and that Pretty Poily wil 
also fulfil one of her engagements ; 
so the two heroines .of the year 
will be once more on view, and 
it is hardly possible that either 
can fail to secure another easy 
victory. 

The late Lord Falmouth was 
perhaps the most successful owner 
known in Turf annals, and when he 
retired in 1884, accompanied by 
the regret of all interested in 
racing, the sale of his stud realised 
a sum only since surpassed by that 
of the late Duke of Westminster. 
And in each case the stud deserved 
the success it achieved, as among 
those purchased from Lord Falmouth 
were Harvester, who dead-heated 
for the Derby, and Busybody, 
the Oaks winner the same year. 


Copyrignt lis son and successor, the present 
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Viscount, races with a comparatively small stud, but he bids fair to carry on 
the family tradition by breeding good winners. (Quintessence, the three year 


ald daughter of St. Frusquin and Margarine, is undoubtedly the best filly of 


her age. She has never yet been beaten. As a two year old she won the 
lorty-fifth Biennial Stakes at Ascot, the Exeter Stakes at Newmarket, and 
the Molecomb Stakes at Goodwood, winning altogether £2,570. This year 
she has won the One Thousand Guineas and the Parkhill Stakes at Doncaster, 
aggregating in value £4,910. She was unfortunately not entered for the 
Oaks, the reason being, as her owner told me, that as a yearling she was very 
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T must have been quite pleasant for some of the poor English and Scotch 
professionals at the Sunningdale tournament to see these fearful 
Jerseymen doing Kilkenny cat work on each other. Dame Fortune 
generally is what a Yankee would call ‘‘ perfectly lovely ” to the golfing 
men of Jersey, but on this occasion she did not treat them so well, 
bringing Kay and Tom Vardon together in the first heat. Vardon did 

rot play badly. He was round in an ‘‘ approximated ” 78—that means that 
he would have been 78 if he had done what it was reasonable to suppose he 
would do at holes that he did not play out. Seventy-eight does not imply bad 





It would win more often 
than it would lose. Yet Ray beat Vardon on this round by no less than seven 
up and five to play; his own approximated round being 72. He did not 
play out one hole, so this cannot pass as a technical record, otherwise it would 


play at Sunningdale, even in such a class of golf as this. 


break White’s former best on record for the course. Probably it represents, 
at all events, the best round ever played at Sunningdale. On the second day, 
when the weather was abominable, Taylor beat Herd, but was beaten 
by Braid; and Ray, beating Rowland Jones and Coburn, came _ into 
the final with Braid. Taylor appears to have been driving crookedly, which 
does not often happen to him, when he met 
Braid, and the latter trounced him by four 
and three. 

Ray seems to have played fine golf again 
in the final, but not quite fine enough— 
of course not up to the 72 form. He is 
described by some as the ‘ 
That may well be. He is only twenty-three, 


‘coming player.” 


sé“ 


arrive,” and he has 
already arrived at a fairly good point of golfing 


so he has plenty of time to 


progress. They must have done some terrible 
things, these two, in the final—halving the 
fourth hole in the second round in two, for 
in-tance, as the report I have read tells me. 
Braid Coes not seem to have got away at all 
in the driving, but to have approached better 
than Ray, and thus to have won as he did, by 
four and three to play. The best bit of work 
that Ray pvt in was to square the match again, 
after being three down. Tle ended the first 
round one down, but Braid went away again 
directly after luncheon, Still, it is good 
business, when you are only twenty-three, and 
are playing in the final of a big thing against 
Braid, to get all square after being three to 


the bad. It shows Ray to have plenty of 
courage. It is a quality they seem to breed in 
Jersey. 
A feature about this tournament thus 
gallantly won by Braid at Sunningdale, and Ml. Dixon. 
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small. Sne is still a comparativels 
small mare, and in both the races she 
has won this year I heard paddock 
critics taking exception to her on 
account of her deficiency in size and 
her somewhat rough appearance, due 
to her intolerance of clothing ; but the 
way she smashed up her fiel! at 
Doncaster, which included the winner 
of the Oaks, was a caution to those 
who judge by appearances. She has 
been unable to fulfil many of her 
engagements, few as they were, owing 
to unfortunate rheumatic troubles, but 
it is safe to predict that, should she 
keep well, she has many more triumphs 
before her, although she is certainly 
far inferior to Sceptre, and probably 
will find a superior in a younger riva/ 
of her own sex, the phenomenally 
speedy Pretty Polly, The latter 
certainly relegates to the second place 
among the two year old fillies of the 
year Fiancée, who also holds an un- 
beaten certificate, and is reputed to be 
better than Quintessence was last year. 
The happily-named daughter of St. 
Frusquin and Wise Virgin won the 
Fifty-first Triennial Stakes at Ascot, 
the Chesterfield Stakes at Newmarket, 
and the Rous Memorial Stakes at 
Copyright Goodwood, the aggregate value of the 
stakes won amounting to £2,755. In 
the two latter races she gave 7lb. to such smart performers as I[slesman 
and Vergia, and although on each occasion she won by a narrow margin, 
she really scored fairly easily, as her owner never allows his two year ol Is 
to be touched by whip or spur, the injudicious use of which has been the ruin 
of many a promising youngster’s racing career. She is very like her sire, 
St. Frusquin, and although she will not be seen carrying silk again this year, 
and is perhaps unfortunate in having been born the same year as Pretty Polly, 
she should be at least as successful as her elder relative as a three year old, 
Lord Falmouth’s horses are trained by J. Chandler at Lambourne. IKKAPPA, 


GREEN. 


started by the Mews of the IVorld, is that Great Britain was divided into 
sections to play the qualifying rounds for the final competition. The 
Scotch players played at Leven, the Irishmen in Ireland, the Northern, 
Midland, and Southern sections of England on courses convenient to them. 
The selected in each section var'ed in number according to the number of 
entries. From Scotland, for instance, where the competition was small (no doubt 
because of the distance from the final arena at Sunningdale), only the first 
four, I think, qualified. In the South of England section the first sixteen 
were eligible, from which it is to be inferred that there were four times as 
many entries as from Scotland. The idea is a good one, and if there is 
anything new under the sun, I believe it is this. But he was reputed a wise 
man who said there was no such novelty. 

Once upon a time there was a weekly paper called the Sco/s’ Observer. 
It turned into the National Observer, and then died. I was among those 
who helped to kill it, by my contributions. The late Mr. W. E. Henley, 
who also died the other day, used to edit it; and at one time a few 
people even read it, or at Icast bought it. Amongst the things that it 
did before its decease, and before its denationalisation, was to bring 
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out a series of ** Eminent Scotsmen,” 
and one of the Scotsmen whose 
eminence was thus commemorated 
was *SOld Tom” Morris. “Old 
Tom” was, as everybody who is 
worth knowing knows, for years and 
years greenkeeper-in-chief to the golf 
club-in-chief, the Royal and Ancient 
of St. Andrews. It was an honour- 
able position in itself, which ‘* Old 
Tom’s” genius has made more 
honourable yet, and it has descended 
to Hugh Hamilton, who used to look 
after the green at North Berwick, 
and went for a while on a like 
job in Ireland; for Tom has lately 
sent in his resignation, being full of 
years. Ile remains at St. Andrews, 
as I understand in the full enjoy- 
ment of his oféwm cum adignitate, 
the centre of many stories of the 
past. I am quite sure that I never 
met any other man so fond of golf 
as **Old Tom.” I have met men 
who have ha: more of a passing fury 
for it, for a time, but I have never fpdoar 5 ears 
met one who had such a_ whole- 
souled and constant life-long love of 
it. It had no rival with Tom. He 
loved Burns’s poems too, and could recite them by the yard, but he loved golf 


M. Dixon, BRAID 


better. I speak in the past tense because Tom has committed a species of 
official suicide in the final resignation of his post, but I cannot suppose that it 
will make him play with less keenness. Without doubt it was his unbounded 
love of the game and his charming disposition, that made him such a success, 
and made him an eminent Scot. He was not a success as a business man. 
If he had possessed any turn that way, with the opportunities he had, he 
would have been worth many more thousands a year than he is worth hundreds 
(I have no idea of ‘*Old Tom’s” financial status, but make this statement 
with the fullest confidence), but if he had been a business man, ‘‘a good man 
of business,” he would not have been ‘‘ Old Tom,” he would not have been 
an eminent Scot; he might have made some thousands a year, but he would 
not have made of his life the palpable success it is as he draws at a short clay 
pipe and occasionally stoops to pick a daisy off the putting green at the last 
hole. Ile always was a methodical man, though the worst waster of matches 
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AND RAY AT THE EIGHTH TEE. Copyright 


never have heard a whisper of any golf match being sold ; which is more than 
can be said of cricket in the days when there was betting on it. But Tom will 
not talk to you very much about himself. He will be much more likely 
to talk to you about his son, ‘‘ Young Tommy,” who was the Harry Vardon 
of his day, and more than that, he was the genius that did more than anyone 
else to make the present game out of the ‘* pawky ” safety-seeking, two and 


a-half per cent. game of old Allan Robertson. Young Tommy” was a 
dasher. Harry Vardon has won the championship as many times as ‘* Young 
Tommy ”—not more—and Tommy died at twenty-five (I am right within a 
year in saying that, I think), To be sure, there was not the same competition 
—this, however, is a field of useless talk: let us leave it. 

‘© Old Tom ” won the championship thrice. That, however, is a small 
matter. Cnampionships, as well as thousands a year, go clean out of the 


reckoning when you begin to balance up the life accounts of a man like ‘* Old 
Tom.” The man himself, his nature, his kindliness, his wholesome, utterly 
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Tever met, lighting his pipe always after playing the High-hole-going-out, and 
generally getting his few whiffs of it finished by the time we came to the 
end hole. But his annual expenditure in wooden matches must have been 
prodigious. 

It almost seems high treason to St. Andrews to say it, but Tom learned 
the chief of his golf, learned it at the learning age, not at St. Andrews at all, 
but at Prestwick, in Hunter’s shop—at least, he was apprenticed in the shop; the 
game he learned onthe Prestwick links, which had twelve holes only then, ending 
at the dyke. You cannot begin to talk with Tom without seeming to come 
into touch at once with all the golfing giants of old time, the Parks, the Dunns, 
and Allan Robertson. ‘‘Old Tom” told me that Allan never would play 
him a single. That being so, and Tom quite anxious to play him, it is 
a wonder that Allan should have been so big a man in the eyes of the 
amateurs of his day, as he certainly was—bigger, I thiak, than Tom. That 
was before there were championships and the like contests to put people into 
their places. They played golf for money then, in matches, and yet we 
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unspoilt outlook, are the factors. He is one in a thousand, or more. Once he 
won a thousand to one bet—it is on record in the books. He was playing a 
foursome with a Captain S——.,, let us call him. Tom’s partner put his ball 
into the Eden, or, rather, into the rushes and jetsam that encumbered tha 
horrible river bank, The other ball lay on the green—I think the hole they 
were playing was the Short-hole-coming-in with the green on the lower 
ground to the left. Tom’s partner was for giving up the hole. Tom was 
hesitating, when Captain S said, ‘* Ill bet you a thousand to one you 
don’t hole it, Tom.” ‘‘ Weel,” said Tom, ‘‘ that’s long odds.” So he 
waged a shilling on it, went down into the sandy, rushy place, smote with his 
niblick, the ball ascended the sheer cliff of sand, pitched on the green, and 
rolled into the hole. This happened many years ago, and it shows how good 
Tom’s reputation must have been even then that he was not burned for a 
witch at the Martyr’s Cross. Next morning Captain S—— came down with 
his cheque, but Tom would not take it—said it was all a joke, or something 
of that kind (I have pointed out already that he was not a good Scottish man 
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of business—only an eminent Scot), 
and I think the matter was compro- 
mised by the gift and acceptance of 
a bit of plate. There are not many 
people who pull off, even once, the 
thousand to one chance; but Tom is 
one of the few who have done it. 

I have not seen Tom play lately, 
but believe he can still play one 
round quite well. I used to play a 
great deal with him at one time, 
when he was just passing into 
autumnal years, and we were well 
matched. If Haskell balls had come 
in ten years sooner, they would have 
kept Tom younger, I think. They 
would have given him just the help 
he wanted to be up in his putts, and 
to get a carrying ball out of a cup. 
Very disrespectful!y things have been 
said of ‘‘ Old Tom’s” putting. The 
late Mr. Wolfe-Murray addressed a 
letter to him, ‘‘ The Misser of Short 
Putts, Prestwick,” and it went 
straight to him without leaving the 
line for a moment. But if Tom 
could sometimes miss a short putt he 
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could also hole a good many long ones. Probably there never was a resigna- 
tion that was more a matter of form than this of *‘ Old Tom,” and to us going 
to St. Andrews it is to be hoped that it will make no apparent difference. 
The green is in excellent hands, and Tom will be there, as ever, with his 
kindly smile and influence. So ‘‘all is for the best, in the best of all 
possible worlds *—if that be not a depressing reflection under the circum- 
stances of the present weather. HorACE HutTcHINson. 


LOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


HOMAS LOVE PEACOCK is one of those figures 
in English literature who have left behind them the 
tradition of a personality that seems to exceed their 
actual performance. In this respect he is not unlike 
the late Mr. Henley, who will always live in the memory 

of his friends as something greater than his visible accomplish- 
ment. In either case it may possibly be that letters did not 
provide the best field of activity. Both of these men, each in his 
own way, did beautiful work, and yet each seems to lack the final 
grace and accomplishment of the born writer. We think of 
Peacock less as a poet and novelist than as a leisurely and 
cultivated scholar, the professor of a paganism peculiarly his 
own. It is getting on for forty years now since he died, and the 
number of those who remember him is a diminishing one, and 
even they only knew him in his old age, for Peacock, be it 
remembered, was born as far back as 1785, and died in 1866. To 
some extent the tradition he established was carried on by his 
friend and disciple, Mr. George Meredith, himself now descending 
into the vale of years. At bottom the philosophy of Meredith is 
much more akin to that of Peacock than might be inferred from 
a merely casual glance. The later writer has more purpose and 
earnestness, is more of a political evangelist than his predecessor, 
but, curiously enough, both tended to exalt the pride of life and 
the lusts of the flesh. The number of great eaters and drinkers 
in Mr. Meredith’s novels is so surprising, that one wonders 
how far their presence is due to Peacock’s influence. The 
strenuous, serious life, that seems to be the basis of Mr. Meredith’s 
character, is antipathetic to all that causes others to “take their 
ease in Zion.” It has led more often to austerity and asceticism 
than to their opposites. Peacock, on the other hand, professed 
no view of life that interfered with its pleasures, and, accordingly, 
there is an abandon about his praise of good living that is scarcely 
equalled anywhere else in English literature. We take, for 
example, a celebrated song in ‘‘ Nightmare Abbey": 
**Seamen three! What men be ye ? 

Gotham’s three wise men we be. 

Whither in your bow] so free ? 

To rake the moon from out the sea. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 

And our ballast is old wine ; 

And your ballast is old wine. 
**Who art thou, so fast adrift ? 

I am he they call Old Care. 

Here on board we will thee lift. 

No: I may not enter there. 

Wherefore so? ’Tis Jove’s decree, 

In a bowl Care may not be ; 

In a bowl Care may not be. 
‘* Fear ye not the waves that roll ? 
No: in charmed bowl we swim. 
What the charm that floats the bow] ? 
Water may not pass the brim. 
The bowl goes trim. The moon doth shine. 
And our ballast is old wine ; 
And your ballast is old wine.” 
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This is not unworthy of comparison with the greatest of all 
drinking songs: 
**() Willie brewed a peck of maut, 
And Rab and Allen cam to see ; 
Three blither hearts the lee lang nicht 
Ye wad na find in Christandieé.” 
It is curious that in the novels (of which we have a most exquisite 
edition given us by Newnes and Co.) Peacock was able to 
write better poetry than when he tried to versify of set purpose. 
There seems to be a spontaneity about the rhymes that come 
tumbling into his prose which disappears when he sat down with 
the “ singer’s robe’’ on to compose poetry; and even in the 
matter of character he seemed to hit a personage off better in 
rhyme than in dialogue. Noris that to be wondered at, because 
the characters of his fiction were not built up so that the conver- 
sation flowed naturally through them, but the conversation seems 
to have been made first and the characters fitted to what had to 
be said. But in such a song as the one we quote from, ‘‘ Headlong 
Hall,” a character is drawn with that delightful touck ef whim 
and foible which is the very essence of good fiction : 
** In his last binn Sir Peter lies, 
Who knew not what it was to frown: 
Death took him mellow, by surprise, 
And in his cellar stopped him down. 
Through all our land we could not boast 
A knight more gay, more prompt than he, 
To rise and fill a bumper toast, 
And pass it round with THREE TIMES THREE. 
‘* None better knew the feast to sway, 
Or keep Mirth’s boat in better trim ; 
For Nature had but little clay 
Like that of which she moulded him. 
The meanest guest that graced his board 
Was there the freest of the free, 
His bumper toast when Peter poured, 
And passed it round with THREE TIMES TITREE. 
‘** [Ie kept at true good humour’s mark 
The social flow of pleasure’s tide : 
He never made a brow look dark, 
Nor caused a tear, but when he died. 
No sorrow round his tomb should dwell : 
More pleased his gay old ghost would be, 
For funeral song and passing bell, 
To hear no sound but THREE TIMES THREE.” 
If it were for nothing except the songs that they contain, the 
publishers would have performed a great service in reprinting 
these novels of Peacock’s, but the novels themselves have so 
much individuality that they will continue to be read long enough 
for their own sakes. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in the preface to the new and com- 
plete edition of his works published by Smith, Elder, and Co., 
expresses the pleasure it gives him to see his collected works. 
The form of these books might gratify the vanity of any author, 
if good print, an ample and pleasani page, and good binding 
could do so. There are to be twelve volumes, of which eight 
have already appeared. When the others come out, it will 
provide a suitable occasion for making an estimate of the place 
held by Sir A. Conan Doyle in literature. For the moment we 
must confine ourselves to congratulating him on the issue of so 
handsome an edition of his works. 

What Mrs. Elinor Glyn meant when she perpetrated her 
formless and chaotic book called The Damsel and the Sage it is 
difficult to imagine. We get a text in italics, and a sort of a 
kind of a story following, but whether the italicised portion is a 
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deduction from the story that went before or a text for the next 
one is a matter of doubt. For instance: 


**A man will often fling away a woman who has wronged him, although 
in doing so he is deeply hurting himself. A woman will forgive a man who 
has wronged her, because her own personal pleasure in him is greater than 
her outraged pride. Hence women are more unconscious philosophers 
than men.” 
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It is an extremely feminine touch that although the Sage 
might be the Ancient of Days and the Damsel scarcely 
emerged from girlhood, it was utterly impossible for the author 
to withstand the temptation of getting them married in the 
last chapter; so the Sage “went back to his cave and shaved 
his beard and donned a velvet doublet,” and sic transit gloria 
mundi. 


SORROW. 


The wrack is lapping in the pools, the sea’s lip feels the sand, 


Upon the mussel-purple rocks the restless mews are wailing: 


The curling serpents of the tide are darkly twisting to the land: 


The west wind drinks the foam as east she comes a-sailing. 


(A whisfer of the secret tides upon another coast, 
The windy headlands of the soul, the lone sands of the mind. . . 
That whisper swells as of a congregating host, 


And I am as one frozen ov deaf ov blind.) 


O Tide that fills the little pools along the sunset-strand, 


That sets the mews a-wailing above the wailing sea, 


Bring back, hold out, O flowing Tide, O with a saviour hand 


Restore the long-ebbed hopes, some fragment give to me! 


(Along the dim and broken coasts the tived mind knows its own, 


By day and night the silent tides ave silent evermore : 


Around the headlands of the soul the great deeps moan, 
Or with dull thunders plunge from shove to shore.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


BIRDS AND THEIR TAILS. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CoUNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1tr,—You have published in your journal lately some observations on the 
wagging of tails by redstarts, wagtails, and other birds, which undoubtedly 
is connected with their method of quickly seizing their insect prey, mostly on 
the wing, requiring a quick and sudden flight from their point of vantage. But 
there is another form of tail wagging that I have not seen mentioned in any 
history of birds—the lateral wagging of pleasure after the manner of dogs 
when they meet their master. The gander, when he has to his satisfaction 
driven off a dog from the presence of his spouse, returns to her craning his neck 
towards her, and wags his tail with pleasure. Our jackdaw, or rather jilldaw, 
as it is a female, on our return a few days since after two months’ absence, 
cried out lustily to us from the bush where she was perched, and on our going 
to greet her, she received us with profuse tail wagging, to show her pleasure 
at our return. She always greets her particular friends in the household by 
wagging her tail, crouching on her perch, and cawing in an underione. 
She visits the kitchen whenever an open door allows, worries the cook by 
purloining small things, and gets driven out by the use of a stick. A_ short 
time since the cook heard someone knocking at the door, and, on opening it, 
there was the bird with a stick in her beak, which she flourished about in a 
defiant manner at the cook. I have no doubt that some of your clever and 
patient investigators of the habits of birds will find other birds that express 
their affection for their mates or friends in the manner I have related.— 
J. B. CURGENNEN. 





A RARE BIRD. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—As I believe the flame or fire crested wren is a rare bird in England, it 
may interest some of your readers to know that a few days since I found one 
lying dead on the window-sill of an upper room, apparently having killed 
itself against the window-pane. It was in perfect condition, and in full 
plumage. I should be glad to know through your very interesting paper 
something of the habits of this bird, and also whether its appearance so near 
the house is a very unusual occurrence ?—F, A. C. B. 

[The bird is not uncommon in districts where pine wood abounds, and is 
exceedingly fearless.—ED. ] 








BLUSHING BIRDS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—I was very much interested in the observations of your correspondents, 
M. Surtees and F, E, A. Livesay, on the blushing habit in blue and yellow 
macaws in their possession. I have since made enquiries of the parrot-keeper 
at the Zoological Gardens and of a leading London bird-dealer, and both agree in 
ascribing the habit to this species as weli as to the green, while the latter says 
that the two red kinds, the red and yellow (Ara macao) and the red and 
green (Ara chloroptera), also possess it. I have never owned a macaw myself, 
though I have observed a great many at various zoological gardens and bird- 
dealers’ establishments; but I never saw one blush, and, as I said in my 
article on the subject, I had then only heard of the green macaw as possessing 
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this power. The habit is evidently not a weli-known or conspicuous one, 
and probably varies a good deal individually. I am, therefore, the more 
obliged to your correspondents for their valuable notes on this interesting 
point in bird physiology and psychology. —FRANK FINN. 





THE STURGEON. 
[To THE EpDIToR OF ‘* CouNTRY LIFF.”’] 

S1r,—I have read ‘‘F, K.’s” letter in your issue of the 3rd inst. respecting a 
sturgeon in Hemingford Pool. This is not the first which has been a visitor 
there, as about the year 1867 one was located there, which had evidently 
come up with a flood and been left in the pool when it subsided. It was decided 
to see if it could not be netted, and Harry Thurnall, a well-known St. Ives 
fisherman, undertook to try. Accordingly, one afternoon, Thurnall, myself, 
and a few others went over to the pool with the necessary netting, The first 
time we dragged the net we missed the gentleman, but we then took punt 
poles and prodded the bank all round the pool, and on dragging the net the 
second time we found we had him in it. But it was a tame business, as 
instead of, as we expected, his giving us a bit of sport to land him, he scarcely 
kicked, and was simply hauled out like a log. He had been in the pool some 
time, and was in poor condition, which probably accounted for his showing no 
fight. I heard Mr. Knights (the owner of the mill) say one had been taken 
from the peel some years before.—W. WEED. 








VIPERS SWALLOWING YOUNG. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CounTRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I note ‘‘ H. G.’s” letter on vipers swallowing their young. I would 
suggest that Mr. Mills is correct in his statement in saying that they do so, 
and to support it I give the following, which, so far as it goes, I vouch for, 
About thirty-eight years ago, as a small boy, I was out with an elder brother 
(now dead) carrying the few rabbits he had shot, when I was called to him, and 
he pointed and said, ‘‘ Look at that viper; she is swallowing her young.” I 
did not note the place he was pointing at, and he fired as she moved, and 
then he rushed to the spot, but he had missed again. We were on a bit of 
heather near a place politely called ‘‘ Louisa Gate.” When we came in he 
told our uncle (the late Stacley Lucas of Baron’s Down, Dulverton), 
and he said it was quite a common thing the first day or so after they 
were born. My uncle died about two years ago. I give his name, 
as possibly not a few of your older readers may know him, as 
he was a keen sportsman and observer of Nature. I should be inclined to 
think that any person who disputes it would not believe even if one was sent 
to him with the young inside, but suggest they did not come there 
naturally.—KILDARE O’NEILL. 

[Our correspondent’s letter is interesting, but he must surely admit that 
the evidence is weak.—ED. ] 





CLEANING LEAD FIGURES. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘‘CountTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Your correspondent ‘‘ S. S.” can remove the paint from his lead figures 
without difficulty by means of one of the ‘‘ paint removers,” of which there 
are several to be obtained through any painters’ supply house. These are 
mostly liquids, which are applied to the painted surface; they soften the 
paint, which after fifteen minutes or so may be wiped, scrubbed, or washed 
off without trouble. Stucco would be more difficult to remove. I presume 
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that what is meant is simply cement; but a careful workman, with a hammer 
and small chisel, should be able to remove this also without injuring the lead 
figures. —ARTHUR 5S. JENNINGS. 


A NORWEGIAN TETHER. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* CounTRY LIFE.”} 
Sir,—I enclose you a photograph taken in the Fish Market at Bergen, which 
might possibly iiterest your readers. It shows a system of tethering horses 
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which is largely used in Norway. It seems to me very good, and it mighit 
possibly be followed with advantage in England. —E, H. 
CONIFERS SEEDING IN) ENGLAND. 
[To THE Epiror or ** Country LIFE,” | 

Sir,—In answer to your correspondent ‘* F, J.,” I may say that in good 
seasons nearly all of the conifers which grow to any size in England produce 
seed, of which a proportion, varying according to the soil and climate, health 
and age of the tree, is good, and will produce plants if properly sown and 
treated. I have myself raised at least forty species of conifers from seed 
ripened in England in the year 1900. On suitable soils, that is to say, those 
which are light and sandy, especially when covered with a moderate growth 
of heather, and where there is not too much rank grass, fern, or briars, many 
conifers do sow themselves with more or less freedom, but a very small 
percentage of the seedlings survive the many dangers to which they are 
exposed during the first three or four years of their life—from froct, drought, 
rabbits, and smothering by other vegetation. I have seen not less than ten 
kinds of conifers self-sown on one common in Berkshire, and know of at 
least ten other kinds self-sown in various parts of England and Scotland ; 
but the attempts I have made to raise conifers by sowing the seed where they 
are to grow, on my dry but sticky oolite limestone soil, have failed, and 
though many instances can be found where large numbers of Scots pine, 
larch, silver fir, and, much more rarely, spruce, are growing from self-sown 
seed in this country, yet their growth is so slow, as a rule, and so uncertain, 
that there is a great loss of time and much uncertainty in attempting to raise 
plantations by this method. An excellent paper by Mr. W. Forbes, in the 
Transactions of the English Arboricultural Society, gives the best recent 
information that I know of on this subject. —H. J. ELWEs. 


SUFFOCATING PITEASANTS. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I shall be greatly indebted to you if you will be good enough to give 
me some information about killing pheasants with the fumes of sulphur, 
This much-talked-of poachers dodge cropped up in the smoking-room one 
night after a day’s shooting, and one member of the party boldly asserted 
that it was impossible to suffocate a pheasant with sulphur fumes. The 
discussion became rather heated, and after a few small bets had been made it 
was resolved to put the matter to the test there and then. The keeper was 
sent for, and the whole party sallied forth armed with a fishing-rod and 
enough sulphur to fumigate a smallpox hospital. The first bird we found 
took alarm as soon as a match was lighted, the next was perched so high that 
the sulphur even at the end of the fishing-rod was not within 15ft. of it, and 
after waiting a quarter of an hour this bird also flew away, apparently 
unaffected. The third was within easy distance of the yround, and sat 
peacefully until the end of the rod with the sulphur on it was within a yard 
of it, and then took flight like the others. Here the sceptic suggested that 
if a poacher of experience could get a rod with burning sulphur on it so near 
a bird, he could very easily knock it down or wire it. The rest of the party, 
however, were not yet satisfied, and various authorities were quoted ; somebody 
suggested that we should try the experiment on a barn-door fowl We went 
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to a disused stable, and there found an old hen peacefully dreaming; a 
saucerful of burning sulphur was placed on the floor beneath her, and left for 
a time without any result. It was then raised and held within a few inches 
of her bill ; this seemed to disconcert her not a little, and she blinked, shook 
her head once or twice, and then turned round on her perch and presented 
ber tail to the company. After this exhibition of disdain it was decided that 
if the poachers really used this trick to capture pheasants, there must be 
something more in the mixture than sulphur. I should be very much obliged 
if you can tell me if it is possible to suffocate birds in this way, but fear 
that poachers might take advantage of it, so perhaps you will answer me 
privately. —R. GRANT. 

[We will be glad to hear from anyone who has made similar 
experiments.—ED. ] 


BREEDING POLO PONIES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CounrryY LIFE.” ] 

Si1r,—I do not quite agree with the advice of ‘‘ Observer” in a recent issue. 
Polo-bred stallions may be all right, iut still they unite many strains of blood, 
and their colts and fillies may throw back in an unexpected manner. An 
ounce of fact is better than a ton of theory, and I have visited during the last 
few weeks two well-known pony-breeding studs in the West of England, and 
have seen that the crosses of thorough-bred blood on the Exmoor produces 
a pony which in shape, make, substance, and temper is exactly what we 
vant. In another stud I saw results almost equally satisfactory in the case 
of a cross between a thorough-bred and a fell pony mare. The plan, then, I 
suggest is as follows: To obtain—and there are plenty—a good half-bred 
Exmoor or fell mare, and send her to a small thorough-bred like Rosewater, 
Iireadsauce, or Eheu. There is no certainty in horse-breeding, but I think it 
is not improbable that you will obtain what you want.—PEREGRINUs. 


THE LITTLE GOOSE MAN. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Amongst the splendid examples of bronze work at Nuremberg none 
arouses more interest than ‘*The Little Goose Man,” on account of its quaint 
and homely design. A peasant has tucked under each arm a goose, from 
whose beak flows a continuous stream of water. Other jets flow from pipes 
in the pedestal on which the figure is standing, The fountain, which is the 
work of Pancratz Lahenwolf, stands at the back of the Frauen Kirche, where 
the goose and poultry market has been held since the Middle Ages. The 
handsome ironwork forms an effective screen against possible mutilation. 
Another work in bronze of European fame is the monument of St. Sebald, 
which is considered 10 be the masterpiece of Peter Vischer. On this the 
great bronze-worker spent thirteen years’ labour, It was completed with the 
help of his five sons—all of whom were bronze-workers—in 1519. The 
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trustees of the church paid him 3,145 florins for it, the eight tons of metal 
of which it is made being supplied by them. The design is most elaborate. 
The twelve Apostles stand in niches round the sarcophagus, in which are 
kept the relics of the saint; above are twelve smaller figures of Prophets; 
lower down there are seventy allegorical figures of animals, mermai¢s, and 
dolphins. Four exquisite reliefs show the miracles performed by the saint. 
In aniche at one end is St. Sebaldus, at the other end a splendidly wrought 
statuette of the artist himself, with apron and chisel.—O. K, 








